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Whoever has not seen Buffalo 
Bill and his Wild West has missed 
the greatest moving picture of 
frontier life ever produced, Buf- 
falo Bill and his Wild West typify 
Wyoming. This State of un- 
written romance, of wild life and 
reckless daring has indeed been 
advertised by its loving friend. 
Buffalo Bill came out of Wyo- 
ming and led the Greatest Show 
on Earth all over the United 
States and Europe. 


Just to show how well fixed 
Wyoming is in the matter of 
shows, we mention that she keeps 
two other “Greatest Shows on 
Earth” soing at home—The Yel- 
lowstor: Park in the northwest 





corner and Frontier Day in the 


southeast corner. At all these 
shows, advertising gets in its 
work, which shows how it pays 
to advertise a good thing. 


The advertising man feels at 
home in Wyoming. The State is 
plastered all over with trade- 
marks, or brands, which’ mean the 
same thing as trade-marks in 
Wyoming. The cowboys have 
not only branded the cattle, but 
they have given to Wyoming’s 
streams, valleys, hills and ranches 
such a romantic nomenclature as 
is to be found in no other State. 
Sometimes it’s a painful operation 
to make the brand big and showy 
so everybody must see it, but Wyo- 
ming knows it pays. 


(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 87) 
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Full Speed Ahead 


In 1916 business will 
be good for the men who 
go after it right. 


Look at the farmer— 
and about one-third of 
our people afe farmers. 
Observe the big crop of 
food stuffs: note the pres- 
ent price and future pros- 
pects of cotton. 


Plan to appeal to the 
people who have already 
felt the influence of good 
times. 


* %* * 
Start anywhere. 


Don’t wait till your 
factory capacity and sales 
force are organized for 
a national campaign. 
While you are waiting 
competitors may start in 
a state or section and 
make their plans help 
build the factory and 
selling force. 


* * * 


Once of the big features 
of Standard Farm Pa- 
pers is the wonderful 
purchasing power back 
of them. 


Each Standard Farm 
Paper covers its chosen 
field like a plaster, 


Pick your section: con. 
centrate: get your sales 
and advertising cam. 
paigns working together: 
then progress as returns 
and conditions warrant a 
natural growth. 


Start something for 
1916. Good times are 
just ahead. 
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TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

Kansas Farmer : 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
Western Representatwes, 
119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Heinz Company 


Links Up Advertising with Selling 


Service to the Trade That Keeps 
Favor of 


By G. D. 


OT long ago the branch 

manager of one of the lead- 
ing. grocery specialty manufac- 
turers talked over an hour with 
a friend about the business of his 
house and the part he was playing 
in it, without once mentioning 
advertising. 

The other day the writer con- 
versed for a short while with a 
branch manager of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, and found that 
he not only was familiar with the 
advertising that the concern does, 
but knew all about it, was enthusi- 
astic over it, talked it to his sales- 
men and the trade, and, in fact, 
made it one of the biggest features 
of his work. The amount being 
invested in advertising in street- 
cars, out-of-doors, in newspapers, 
magazines, store signs and the 
other “fifty-seven varieties” of 
publicity used by this company 
was at his fingers’ ends, and the 
schedule of the current season’s 
advertising lay on his desk, within 
arm’s reach, 

The first concern, in its field, 
ranks just about where the Heinz 
company does in its, as far as ad- 
vertising is concerned, which 
means at the top; but it was evi- 
dent that it has never attempted 
to make its advertising the vital 
element in sales work which it ap- 
parently has become in the busi- 
ness of Heinz. 

The head of the branch re- 
ferred to does not regard adver- 
tising as a thing apart from his 
work, but as thoroughly and com- 
pletely interwoven with it; and 


the “57” Line Established in the 
Merchants 


Crain, Jr. 


the result. is that all of the 
strictly selling work which he 
does is handled with an advertis- 
ing aspect, as it were, and with 
reference to its value in that con- 
nection. For instance: 

“When we are advertising 
mince-meat and plum pudding,” 
he said, ‘the housewife picks up 
her woman’s magazine and reads 
the description of the goods. She 
gets on a street-car and rides 
downtown and sees our beautifully 
lithographed cards—two in every 
car, so that everybody will be sure 
to see one—showing an exact re- 
production of the mince-meat and 
plum-pudding packages. Then she 
goes into the store, and the 
chances are 999 to 1 that the first 
thing she sees will be a package 
of plum pudding or mince-meat 
standing on a nice white paper 
doily—put there by one of our 
salesmen. She sees the goods 
themselves just when she is ready 
to buy; and if the display in the 
store had not been made, all of 
that advertising in the magazine 
and the street-car would probably 
have been lost.” 


PROUD OF THEIR HOUSE 
AND SHOW IT 


It certainly should make the ad- 
vertising manager of H. J. Heinz 
Company feel joyful to realize 
that the branch-house men are not 
merely extending “co-operation,” 
but regard the advertising as their 
business, as much as anybody’s. 
When the “advertising feeling” is 
so thoroughly imbued as it is in 


SALESMEN 


Table of Contents on page 130 
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the case of Heinz salesmen, get- 
ting the value out of the money 
spent is almost a matter of course, 
because no advertising bets are 
going to be overlooked. 

“We are the biggest advertisers 
in the world in our line,” a Heinz 
man will tell you pridefully; and 
he is proud of it because he knows 
what it means to him personally 
in selling the goods. And then he 
goes on to tell you how the ad- 
vertising is taken advantage of by 
pasting reproductions of the ads 
in the windows of the grocers 
where Heinz goods are on sale, so 
as to localize its effect and “flag” 
the attention of those who may 
have seen the ad in the magazine. 
A big feature is made of this, not 
only on account of the additional 
circulation for the advertising 
which is gained in this way, for 
this is really a minor feature; but 
principally to force in upon the 
consciousness of the customer that 
the goods which she read about in 
the magazine are on sale in the 
very store where she is at present 
buying. 

Converting potential advertis- 
ing values into actual sales is thus 
one of the principal features of 
the work of the selling organiza- 
tion, which has been taught to 
realize, as few have been, just 
how to manipulate the tremen- 
dous advertising forces which the 
company has put to work, so as 
to get the best results in their own 
territory, their own stores. 


FEATURES OF THE DEMONSTRATION 
WORK 


And that is why, also, the sales- 
men are so enthusiastic over the 
demonstration work, which is pos- 
sibly the biggest feature of all the 


Heinz propaganda. When a sales- 
man goes out to call on his trade, 
he does not attempt to take sam- 
ples of everything in the line—for 
the “57 varieties” consist of 110 
items—nor even representative 
items; but he concentrates on the 
article that is being advertised 
and pushed at that particular time. 
so as to get in line with the special 
work which is being done in all 
other directions. 

That is how it happens that 
even if Mrs. Housewife, after she 


INK 


has come downtown and seen the 
display of the goods in the stor 
has not decided to buy, she i 
likely to be confronted with 3 
salesman who has his demonstra. 
tion outfit spread out and is 
offering her a sample of mince. 
meat. 

_ “Now, Mrs. Jones,” he is say. 
ing, “I want you to taste this 
mince-meat and see how you like 
it. It is nice and hot, and the su¢ 
has been prepared just as you 
probably would have it in your 
own home. Of course, you will 
have to imagine the flaky pie. 
crust, but you can taste the mince. 
meat, all right.” 

And he offers her some of the 
product, hot from the vacuum bot. 
tle where it is carried for the pur- 
pose, and has the satisfaction of 
hearing her say that it is “just 
fine!” And he knows that an ex. 
pression of that sort is almost 
sure to be translated into an 
order for the grocer in the near 
future, if not immediately. 

The Heinz people go to a lot of 
trouble to have the accessories 
required for their demonstrations 
just right. In the case mentioned 
it was the suet; for their plum 
pudding they get hard sauce from 
the most efficient caterers in the 
localities where the salesmen are 
working, so that the goodness of 
the pudding will be emphasized, 
rather than detracted from, by 
this feature. 

These demonstrations are part 
of the great game which every 
man in the Heinz organization 
knows that he is playing; and a 
lot of fun is gotten out of them. 
Not long ago a man boarded an 
interurban traction car and found 
that the passengers were lunching 
sumptuously on Heinz samples 
Everybody was laughing and hav- 
ing a good time, and the salesman 
was pinning the little Heinz 
pickles to every lapel. 

“Why, this must be a Heinz 
special!” said the newcomer, as 
he started to munch a 
pickle. : 

“You guessed it the first time, 
the salesman grinned back 

That these impromptu demon- 
strations pay is the firm belief of 
big men in the selling organiza- 
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tion, and ‘ce salesmen are en- 
couraged let the public “taste 
the taste’ whenever opportunity 
offers. 
Looki 
from the 
one may 
is that tl 


at the proposition 
indpoint of the trade, 
nder, at first, how it 
jeinz men manage to 
“pat it ovcr” in regard to special 
displays, ‘‘cmonstrations and all 
the rest o/ it 


ROCER THINKS OF HEINZ 
POLICIES 


WHAT A 


A successful grocer, who con- 
ducts a downtown establishment 
with more than 5,000 charge ac- 
counts, was asked recently what 
he thought of the Heinz proposi- 
tion, 

“Finest people in the world,” he 
said promptly. “Why, those boys 
are as much interested in my 
business as if they were members 
of the firm. The local manager 


cven comes into the store at inter- 
vals and goes over the bulk goods 
to see if the pickles have enough 
brine on them, and all that sort 
of thing. And they help with sug- 


vestions and every other way. 
They're the best I ever saw!” 
“Service is the keynote of our 
attitude toward the trade,” de- 
clared one of the Heinz managers. 
“When we go into a store with 
the idea of handling the display 
feature, we don’t simply ask to be 
allowed to go behind the counter 
ond fix up the goods the way we 
think they should be shown. 
“Mr. Grocer,’ we say, ‘we want 
to work with you to get the most 
out of this Heinz proposition. We 
want you to sell these goods 
promptly, get a rapid turn-over 
and make the most money it is 
nossible to do. Moreover, we 
don’t want you to have any old 
or deteriorated stock on your 
shel, We can pick out goods 
of that kind better than you can, 
and if you will let our salesman 
have the run of this department. 
he wil relieve you of any old 
stuff and give you a credit memo- 
rand, for the full amount repre- 
sent! And he will keep the dis- 
play * king its best, so that those 
© Heinz packages will 
bright spot in vour store. 
od appearance of the Heinz 


section is going to help you to 
keep your whole store looking 
that way, because the clerks will 
get the idea from watching our 
man work, and will be quick to 
put it into effect with regard to 
all the other stock.’ 

“The return feature looks good 
to the grocer, of course, just as 
it looks good to us, because we 
know that the sale of any package 
with the Heinz label makes us re- 
sponsible to the consumer for the 
quality. That is one reason, inci- 
dentally, why we distribute all 
our goods direct, maintaining 92 
branch houses and 875 salesmen. 
We don’t want to risk having 
jobbers distribute old stocks, or 
grocers selling stale goods to the 
user; but we want.to be in a posi- 
tion to cull out the undesirable 
goods and keep every retail stock 
fresh and attractive and palatable 
—a boost for Heinz every time. 

“The average grocer is too busy 
working in his store to do much 
in the way of putting on new 
stunts, and when we come in and 
make suggestions to him, help him 
sell his goods, and help him make 
his store more attractive, it’s not 
a case of forcing our services up- 
on him, but of getting a warm 
welcome. 


AN ADVENTURE IN DILL PICKLES 


Last spring a Columbus, O., 
grocer called up the salesman in 
that territory with a Macedonian 
message for help. 

“Warm weather will soon be 
here,” he said, “and I’ve got a 
cask of dill pickles that I’m afraid 
are going to spoil. Come out and 
see if you can't help me with 
them,” 

The Heinz man went out, looked 
around the store and then talked 
to the grocer. 

“Most everybody likes dill 
pickles,” he said. “How many of 
your customers buy them?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” the grocer 
admitted. 

“Three-fourths of them?” 

“No, not that many.” 

“Half of them?” 

“Why, no, I’m afraid not.” 

“A third of them?” the sales- 
man_ persisted. 

“Well, maybe a third have 
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bought, off and on,” the grocer es- 
timated, 

“Tf that’s the case,” said the 
salesman, “we've got a chance to 
put on a little stunt. Boys,” he 
said, calling the clerks, “we're go- 
ing to have a demonstration of dill 
pickles.” 

The pickles were sliced up, put 
on wooden plates, signs placed 
back of them calling attention to 
the fact that the plates contained 
samples of Heinz dill pickles, and 
the public invited to eat. 

“Now, boys,” continued the 
salesman, “when your customers 
come in, call their attention to 
these pickles. Don’t wait for 
them to read the signs and help 
themselves, but offer them. Men- 
tion this to everybody—it won't 
take a moment, and it will sell the 
pickles.” 

After the salesman had got 
things started, he went on; and 
a few days later the grocer who 
thought that he was overloaded on 
dill pickles telephoned him to come 
out. When he got there the dealer 
presented him with an order for 
two more casks, and before the 
hot weather arrived he had sold 
four more, although previous 
sales had never amounted to more 
than two casks a season. It is 
needless to say that the grocer 
believes that Heinz methods are 
a little bit of all right. 


DEALERS CONTRACT TO RETURN AD- 
VERTISING ACCESSORIES 


It is to be noted that the Heinz 
organization takes as much pains 
in connection with bulk goods as 
the package lines, and as this de- 
partment is extremely important, 
.great care is taken to see that no 
abuses are practiced. It is an 
open secret that some manufac- 
turers who have supplied store 
fixtures, containers and display 
devices of various kinds have been 
the victims of their own liberality, 
the dealers making use of them— 
to sell the goods of their competi- 

tors. 
The 


Heinz this. 


anticipates 
casks containing the goods are 
marked with the Heinz name, and 
the’ porcelain covers, which may 
be inverted and used as dishes, 
to display the goods, might be 


INK 


used in connection with any other 
similar product. But every deal- 
er handling the line must sign a 
contract, whereby he agrees to 
return the casks and other sup- 
plies as soon as he discontinues 
using them for Heinz products 
And as far as is known, this cop. 
tract has never been violated, 

It is often a matter for wonder. 
ment that retailers are so enthy- 
siastic over selling Heinz goods 
on which they sometimes have q 
narrower margin of profit than 
they may have on some other 
competitive lines. The margin, at 
that, is liberal, being from 22 to 95 
per cent from the selling price, The 
disparity, if any exists, is over- 
come by the salesmen, who know 
exactly how to handle this point, 

“Look at this from a selling 
not a buying standpoint,” the 
grocer is told. “If you can turn 
our line, the best advertised and 
the most popular on the market, 
four times to one for the other 
fellow, aren’t you sure to make 
more money, even though your 
margin may seem to be a little 
bit smaller? You've got to get 
the volume to make the money, 
and you know that you can do 
it with Heinz goods. 

“And don’t you know, Mr. 
Grocer, that if we had any bigger 
margin than is now in effect, 
your competitor on the next cor- 
ner would begin selling 10-cent 
items at three for a quarter, and 
that you’d make less than you do 
at the present rate, with every- 
body selling the goods ten cents 
straight, and with your customers 
well satisfied with the values they 
are getting?” 


HOW OBJECTIONS ARE HANDLED 


Talk like this, which is practical, 
easily understood and to the point, 
never fails to impress the grocer. 
Even such propositions as “We 
are paying for the Heinz adver- 
tising,” never bother the sales- 
men for they know how to handle 
them. 

On one such occasion, where a 
grocer took this ground, the sales- 
man pointed out that many years 
of quality production had created 
the trade value tied up in Heinz; 
and then he went on to show, by 
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/To Hardware Manufacturers 


HE advertising of Perfection 

Heaters and New Perfection 

Cook Stoves is handled by 
The H. K. McCann Company. 


Our experience with Perfection ad- 
vertising and with such other pro- 
ducts as Coldwell Lawn Mowers, 
Aladdin Aluminum, Reynolds 
Wire, Rayo Lamps and Rayo 
Lanterns, has given us an intimate 
knowledge of the hardware field. 


On several of these products we are co- 

operating in securing distribution. 

A book entitled, ‘‘We Have A Man Who 
Knows,’’ describes our 
organization and work. 
We should like to send 
it to you. 


THE H. K. McCANN 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
s 
AT NEW YORK 
61 BROADWAY 
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taking a local illustration of a 
flour miller, that if the latter, by 
advertising, could increase his 
production, he would be in a posi- 
tion to sell better goods at a lower 
price by reason of the lower cost 
of manufacturing that he would 
have. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” was 
the expressive rejoinder of the 
grocer, who had begun to see past 
the surface of the question, aided 
by a pair of Heinz spectacles. 

One of the biggest problems of 
all the manufacturers selling the 
grocery trade has been how to pro- 
tect individual members of the 
trade and at the same time handle 
the business of the chain stores, 
department stores and other con- 
cerns which ordinarily sell at cut 
prices. That the Heinz company 
has been able to handle chain 
store business without alienating 
the grocers is a fine evidence of 
the diplomacy and sincerity of its 
field men, for it seems that in 
most cases local problems of that 
kind have been put up to the 
branch managers to deal with. 

In one instance where a chain 
of stores was started, the grocers 
went up in the air whenever it 
was noticed that a well-advertised 
line was being sold by the chain 
houses at a big reduction in price. 
The Heinz manager in that terri- 
tory valued the friendship of the 
grocers too much to want to risk 
sacrificing it, and yet the business 
of the chain outfit was naturally 
attractive. Still, he saw that per- 
mitting it to sell 10-cent goods at 
three for a quarter would put the 
retailers in an impossible position. 


MEETING A CHAIN STORE SITUATION 


He studied the question from all 
angles, meanwhile having numer- 
ous requests from the president 
of the chain store company to 
supply him with goods. - He finally 
agreed to do so, on condition that 


the 10-cent items be sold for not 


less than 9 cents, and that the 25- 
cent goods be marked not lower 
than 23 cents. This would permit 
the chain stores to adhere to their 
policy of reducing the regular 
quotations, and at the same time 
would not cut enough to enable the 
hated “three for a quarter” deal 


to be put on by ther, 
conditions were put in 
of a contract, 
company is now su; lying the 
chain stores. The gricers haye 
not been bothered es; cially by 
the cut, however, and there has 
been no chance for the to take 
offense. 

It took the local manager wh 
handled this case six wonths t 
get his agreement and to work 
out a policy that would cover the 
necessities of the situation; and 
meanwhile he had full ; .uthority 
from the house to use his own 
judgment, inasmuch as he wa 
closer to the situation than any. 
body else. The results proved 
the wisdom of this plan. 

On the other hand, there are 
times when the house finds itself 
“in wrong,” and frankly acknowl. 
edges its mistake. Such occasions 
do just as much to strengthen its 
position with the grocery trade 
as anything else. An instance of 
this kind developed a few years 
ago when the Heinz company te- 
gan making a 20 per cent allow- 
ance to hotels and _ restaurants 
This was figured as a special al- 
lowance for advertising, as it was 
stipulated that the Heinz ketchup 
bottles be displayed on the dining 
tables, for the purpose of suggest- 
ing to patrons the advisability of 
using the goods at home 

This proposition was obviously 
subject to abuse, inasmuch as a 
restaurateur was in a position to 
buy a big lot of Heinz goods at 
the special discount and rvsell at 
a profit to regular dealers. In 
fact, instances of this kind were 
uncovered, it is said. At any rate, 
the grocers objected strenuoush 
to the special arangement in favor 
of the hotels, and the writer hap- 
pened to be present at a national 
grocery convention at which the 
subject was discussed. While the 
convention was in_ session, the 
chairman of the trade relations 
committee received a_ wir 
Pittsburgh announcing that 
discount had been abolishe: 
was read amid great applan<c. an 
the Heinz policy of plavin« fair 
with the trade was eulogize| 

In connection with the plon of 
the company to give everyhody 2 
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Missouri Ruralist Has Become One 


of the Great 


jossible that you don’t 
t sort of a farm paper 
+ has become, in its 
its editorial character, 
ence upon the farmers 
and wealthy old Mis- 


It is ju 
realize wii 
the Rura 
circulatio! 
in its infl 
of proud 
souri. 7 

Well, for one thing, the two 
issues for October carried adver- 
tising greater in volume and value 
than in October a year ago by 58 
per cent. 

Did any other farm paper do 
as well as that? At any rate, no 
other of the five Capper Farm 
Papers made any such showing, 
though as a whole they did make 
a very gratifying advance over 
October, 1914, Missouri Ruralist 
has been leading its four col- 
leagues in increase of advertising 
month after month, and we don't 
care who knows it, Not one of the 
other four has shown the slightest 
symptom of envy, either. We 
ourselves cannot account for it 
wholly. But this we are sure of, 
that the Ruralist is coming into 
its own, is getting the sort of 
recognition it deserves. 

Here are some of the adver- 
tisers who used Missouri Ruralist 
in October: 


Allen Motor Company, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Com any, Ameris 
can Ever Ready Ww orks, American To- 
bacco Company, A. Ames Company, 
\ppleton Mi g. Com any, 
Steel Tank Company, Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, Chicago House Wreck- 
ing Cor y, — in Motor Works, 
Electric MN heel Compan Enterprise 
Mfg. Ce ny, William Calloway ‘om- 
pany, G: nbaum_ Sons’ Bank & Trust 
Company, | & Clark, Hupp 
Motor Compan H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Int *, Soe Harvester Com- 
pany, Je Mfg. Company, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, Lambertsville 
Rubber iny, Liggett & Myers To- 
baceo C ny, Manson Campbell Com- 
pany, \ waka Woolen Mfg. Com- 
pany, M c Stove & Range Compan 
Mitchel! s Motor _ Company, z 
Myers | Company, Maxwell Motor 
Company urphy Machinery & E uip- 
ment ( ny, Nunn- Bush Shoe_Com- 
pany, * tch Clez anser,”’ Paige Motor 
Car ( v, Portland Chamber of 


Columbian, 


Farm Papers 


Commerce, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Com- 
pany. j Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Saxon Motor 
aay ag roe & Monahan Com- 
pany, Tower Company, United 
States Tire’ Company, Western Clock 
Company, Western Electric Company, 
Witte ane Works, Wiederholdt Con- 
struction Company, Wright’s Underwear 
Company. 
AND WHY NOT? 

Have you thought of Missouri 
| only as the “show me” state? It 
would be a safe wager that the 
notion of Missouri as the state 
that must be shown originated 
in New York, San Francisco or 
some other remote and unimport- 
ant place. 

Did you know that Missouri is 
the fourth state in this big coun- 
try in agricultural wealth, that its 
agricultural wealth is two and 
one-half times as great as that 
of all the New England states 
combined, and almost as great as 
that of both New York and Penn- 
sylvania, that only 14 other states 
have half the total agricultural 
value of Missouri? Why, there 
are 14 states whose agricultural 
wealth combined only equals that 
of this splendid state. In value 
of live stock, Missouri is in fourth 
place, and is the third corn state. 
And this year Missouri will be 
|a mighty close third in corn. 

5,000 
of the best farmers of this rich 
state read Missouri Ruralist. 
Two-thirds of them live in the 
northern half of the state. Mis- 
souri farmers are optimistic this 
fall. The total value of their 
crops is possibly the greatest in 
the history of the state. 

It is little wonder after all that 
Missouri Ruralist carried 58 per 
cent more business in October, 
1915, than in October, 1914. 

You can reach the farmer only 
through the agricultural press. 


tip 


Publisher. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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fair deal, a special concession is 
made to small buyers, who are 
not in a position to buy in case- 
lots and thus get the quantity dis- 
counts, whereby assortments of 
broken cases are figured just as 
if case-lots of single items were 
ordered. In other words, if a 
dealer buys five cases altogether 
of Heinz goods, he gets just as 
low a price as if he had ordered 
five cases of any one item. Con- 
sequently the modest suburban 
grocery store is on a practical 
parity with the department stores 
and other large buyers, as the 
only quantity discount is for pur- 
chases in 5-case or larger lots. 

It is often said that there is 
more enthusiasm at colleges than 
anywhere else. One who studies 
the Heinz organization and _ its 
methods may well make an excep- 
tion in its favor. The secret of 
the enthusiasm of college boys, 
however, is to be found in the 
fact that they are thrown in con- 
stant and intimate contact, and 
that everybody knows all about the 
details of every college proposi- 
tion, whether it is the question 
of a new coach for the football 
team or a new menu at commons. 

The Heinz salesmen are not al- 
lowed to sink or swim by them- 
selves, but they, too, have the bene- 
fit of meeting their fellows and 
talking Heinz and hearing other 
people talk Heinz, In fact, the 
plan of salesmen’s meetings, ac- 
cording to one successful member 
of the organization, is simply a 
process of “winding up” every in- 
dividual, and giving him enough 
energy to carry him along to the 
next meeting. The system may 
not be as comprehensive as that 
applied to the college boys, but 
it gets practically the same re- 
sults. 

The branch house managers 
have weekly or fortnightly meet- 
ings of the’r men, meeting the 
“city” salesmen every week and 
calling in the country salesmen 
every two weeks, while there is 
a joint gathering each month. 
Then the salesmen of adjoining 
branches, usually in groups of 
four, have a big meeting once a 
quarter, at which all of the prob- 
lems of the field are thoroughly 


worked over, while the heads 
the branches go to Pitesbomn 
twice a year to absorb inspira- 
tion at headquarters. The result 
is that there is “somethins doing” 
all the time in the way o! gettin 
together with the othe: fellow 
and nobody in the whole Heinz 
selling force has a chance to get 
rusty, or to get in the habit of 
thinking that the house lias for. 
gotten all about him. 

The branch managers, by the 
way, are not a set of gentlemen 
in mahogany-finished offices 
spending their time in ‘ictating 
letters to  fluffy-haired stenog- 
raphers, On the other hand, they 
are just as much “boys in the 
trenches” as the chaps who are 
carrying sample cases—and many 
of the managers do that very 
thing themselves. In fact, most 
of their time is spent out with 
the salesmen, showing them how 
to explain propositions to the gro- 
cers, and how to demonstrate, and 
how to do everything else that is 
needed to present Heinz properly 
to trade and public. The sales- 
man who falls down under the 
careful coaching of the branch ex- 
ecutive simply hasn’t it in him, 
that’s all; for every opportunity 
is given to bring out all of the 
latent ability along selling lines 
that he may possess. 

Heinz has an immense plant; a 
tribe, rather than a family, ot 
products, and a whopping sales- 
force; and if a rank outsider may 
be permitted to hazard a guess as 
to the secret of the immense suc- 
cess which the Pittsburgh dill 
pickle has won, it is that everybody 
in the whole works has been taken 
on the inside and made to feel that 
he is more than a cog in a ma- 
chine. He knows that he is Heinz! 


“Daytonohio”—Not Russian, 
but a Proposed Trade-mark 


The Greater Dayton Association, of 
Dayton, O., has under consideration the 
adoption of a trade-mark evolved by a 
committee appointed for that purpose. 
It is “Daytonohio,” being simply a com- 
bination of the name of the city and of 
the State. The community trade-mark, 
when formally adopted, will be copy: 
righted, and will be available only on 
permission of the association, by ap 
proved Dayton manufacturers and bust- 
ness men. 
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A Miereer... : . 


ANNOUNCING the physical 

merger of Textile World 
Record, Boston, and Textile Manu- 
facturers Journal, New York, into 
one dominant technical and news 
publication 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


beginning with the Issue of Decem- 
ber fourth and published every 
Saturday thereafter. Reaching the 
textile mill trades and primary selling 
markets. 


Schedule of advertising rates and circu- 
lation data upon request. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
THE BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
(INC.) 
PUBLISHERS 


377 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Aulsbrook Joins New York 


“Tribune” 


F, G. Aulsbrook, a member of the 
National Advertisers’ Association, has 
left Delico Food Products Company, 
Inc., of which he was vice-president and 
manager, to become assistant advertising 
manager of the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Aulsbrock joined the Tribune’s 
force November 15th. 

With the exception of the last two 
years, during which he has been with 
Delico, he has been continuously iden- 
tified ‘with the newspaper advertising 
field for over 15 years. After an ex- 
perience as reporter with a small West- 
ern newspaper he went to the Omaha 
World-Herald in 1898, but soon turned 
to the advertising side as solicitor and 
became advertising manager in 1901. 
He entered the New York field in 1906, 
with the New York American, where he 
remained until 1913. 


New York “Evening Post” 114 


Years Old 


On November 16 the New York 
Evening Post observed the 114th anni- 
versary of its founding. In a_book- 
let issued to mark the occasion it is 
stated that the original title of the paper 
_ as the New-York Evening Post. In 

2 the hyphenated words ‘‘New-York” 
were dropped and the style of title then 
adopted has remained without change 
until this day. 


Herbert Everett with Van 
Cleve Company 


Herbert Everett has resigned from 
the advertising department of John 
Wanamaker, New York, to go with the 
Van Cleve Company, New York City, 
as assistant to Robert John, head of the 
copy department. Mr. Everett has been 
advertising manager since 1911, under 
Joseph He Appel. who is director of 
publicity of the Wanamaker stores in 
New York and Philadelphia. 


“Harper's Weekly” Will 
Change Shape 


Beginning with the issue of Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, Harper's Weekly will as- 
sume the page size of 8 x 12 inches and 
a text size of 7% x 10% inches, which 
is the size of the Literary Digest. 


Street & Finney Have Beech- 
Nut Account 


The advertising account of the Beech- 
Nut Packing (Company, Canajoharie, 
has been placed with the agency 

of Street & Finney, New York. 


Federal Agency Has “Calox” 


Account 
The Federal Advertising Agency is 
now handling the advertising of Calox 
for McKesson & Robbins, wholesale 
druggists of New York. 
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Ayer Handling Americ: Sugar 
Account 


The pavers account of 
ican Sugar ning Com; 
York, has hea, transferred 
Ayer & Son . Crossmo: 
J. &. Cannel, jn, as advert 
ager, Mr. Gannon having 
because of ill health. This c 
lows the election of Earl D. 
the presidency of the Ameri: 
Refining Company, in July, 
Charles H. Allen. Mr, Babst 
president of the National Bis 
pany. Mr. Crossmore, in 
inquiries from Printers’ Ink, 
able to say as yet whether or 
volume of publicity would be 
the coming year. 
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Butterworth Succeeds ‘laylor 
on New York “Times” 


Benjamin T. Butterworth 
ceeded T. D. Taylor as advertising man. 
ager of the New York Times, Mr. 
Taylor’s resignation, to become pyb. 
lisher of the Philadelphia Evening Tele 
graph, was noted in Printers’ | nx last 
week. He completes his services wit! 
the Times December Ist. 

Mr, Butterworth was appointed as 
sistant to the advertising ma: of 
the Times last July, previously having 
been advertising manager of the New 
York Evening Telegram and New York 
Herald and associated with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle for 18 years. 


Thos. T. Graham a Director 
in Profit-Sharing Corp. 


Thos. T. Graham, manager of the 
contract and service department of the 
United Profit-Sharing Corporation, has 
been elected a director and _ vice-presi 
dent of that organization. 


as sue- 


The Two Museums 


A prosperous metropolis reared up a 
marble wall, with roof of glass and gates 
of bronze, ‘and columns wide and tall 
It gathered all the wonders from afar 
and from anear, the ranking curiosities 
of every hemisphere. The world of 
miracles was offered absolutely free, but 
it was poorly advertised, and 10 one 
came to see, 

A thrifty Arkansawyer owned a calf 

the cow was dead, but she’d conferred 
upon her child a_ supplemental head. 
The farmer yelled and bellowed in 
the prodigy’s behalf; he praised the 
worth and beauty of the GREAT TWO- 
HEADED CALF. At every town he 
visited the people thronged his tent and 
never wept or mourned about the :oney 
they had spent. 

The moral is as plain and sharp as 
claws upon a cat—you’ve got to t«!l the 
people who you are and where you re at. 
A tall and graceful silence is ‘ined 
and dignified; it never taints you rich 
blue blood or jars the family pridv; but 
if you want to be a force inste d of 
just a name you’d better make ittle 
noise to stimulate your game. 
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OU have a standing invita- 
tion to call and inspect our 
up-to-date facilities. 


plant and 


Our printing plant 
inrented quarters 
afew years ago 
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= Our printing 
plant in our own 
building to-day 


One " the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the Untted States 


Place Your Printing Orders 





In the Hands of a Large Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, IIl.) 





Qur Specialties : 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) Price Lists 
(4) House Organs 
(5) Trade Papers 
(6) Magazines 
(7) The larger orders 
of Flyers and Cir- 
culars. 
Also Printing requiring the 
same material and workman- 
ship as the above, such as Pro- 
ceedings, Directories, Histories, 
Books and the like. 
Our Complete Service, all or 
any part of which is at your 
command, embraces: 


DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING 
ELECTROTYPING 
TYPESETTING 
(Mi ochine and Hand) 
PRESSWORK 
BINDING 
MAILING 
If you want advertising 
service, pane, illustrating, 
copy writing and assistanceor 
talermetion of any sort in 
regard to your advertising and 
printing, we will be glad 
te help you. 


1, we mail your printed 
1’ ect from Chicago— 
the central distributing point. 











If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employees, concentrated in one direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, make tne 
workmen more skillful. 


If you want delivery—our plant is equipped with 
economical, up-to-date machinery and is in operation 
day and night the year round. The best quality cf work, 
however, is handled by daylight. 

If you want the best price—our unusual labor-saving 
material and equipment enable us to make exception- 
ally low prices on our specialties. 

Our organization is excellent. When you put an or- 
der in our care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. 
You insure yourself 

Proper Quality— Quick Delivery —Right Price 
Our large and growing business is because of satisfied 
customers, because of repeat orders. Printing orders 


come to us from the large cities and the states from 
Maine to Texas. 


We do printing for the best firms in the United States. 





Weare always pleased to give the names cf a dos- 
en or more of our customers to persons a nd firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us 








Don't you owe it to yourself and your firm to 
find out what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates does not place you under 
any obligation whatever. 
Let Us Estimate on Your Next Printing Order 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Wabash 3381 


TELEPHONES Auto, 52-191 
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December 1915 issue 2,208 copies 
March 191 5issue 1,384 copies 


Increase 824 copies 


Since March last, 824 national advertisers, or their 
agents, have requested by letter that Hearst’s 
Magazine be sent to their homes. 


Hearst’s maintains a close supervision over its 
advertising list, and the only way a name can get 
on that list is a request from an executive of a 
company that it be placed on the list. 


The increase ,in the circulation of our “advertisers’ 
list” is 61%. The increase in our total paid circu- 
lation is more than 100%. 


This comparison is significant for the reason that 
we do not add promiscuously to our “advertisers’ 
list,” nor do we resort to any schemes to force 
names on our “paid list”— 


It is a voluntary request from the one and a volun- 
tary purchase at full price by the other. 


Hearst’s is interesting as a magazine to 61% more 
advertisers, and to 100% more purchasers than it 
was in March last. Because of this fact the adver- 
tising revenues of December Hearst’s exceeded 
March Hearst’s by 491%4%. 


‘ We received from a western advertising agent a 
few days ago a request that the name of the wife 
of one of his clients be placed on our list, and it was 
done. 


That advertiser has not used Hearst’s Magazine, 
has some doubts about it, yet his wife, intelligent, 
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discriminating in her selection of reading matter, 
and with all magazines coming to her home, writes: 
“I enjoy reading Hearst’s and always look forward to 
the 29th of the month, at which time the magazine 
is received in——-—— —_—.” 
And more than 540,000 people in the United States 
entertain the same opinion of Hearst’s as does the 
discriminating wife of this advertiser. 


Another advertising agent whose client does not 
use general magazines, writes: 


“‘] should very much appreciate it if you could see 
your way clear to put Mr -——- President of the 
—————— Motor Truck Company on your mailing 
list. I do not know that we have any good excuse to 
ask you to do this but if you can see your way clear 
to do it, I certainly would appreciate it.’’ 


The president of this big Motor Truck Company 
wanted Hearst’s Magazine not at his office, but at 
his home. 


The above letters are indicative of the kind of 
people to whom Hearst’s Magazine appeals. 


Our direct circulation records show that during the 
month of October almost an equal number of men 
and women subscribed for Hearst’s. 


These subscribers are not all presidents of big in- 
stitutions, nor the wives of presidents of big insti- 
tutions, but they are highly capable people who 
spend their money with as much intelligence as they 
use in making it. 


And there are 541,439 of them who want December 
Hearst’s— 


And more who will require the January issue for 
which advertising forms close December 1. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Every tub 


must stand on 
its own bottom. 
For years The 
Farm Journal has 
been pushing its 
own business, and 
to-day has well 
over 1,000,000 cir- 
culation —* unlike 
any other paper.” 











Says Conceit of Some Advertisers 
Defeats -‘ Maximum Distribution 


eriences of a Sales Manager of a Wholesale House Who In- 
vited Manufacturers to “Sell” His Salesmen 


By W. F. Rightor 


, San Antonio Drug Company, Wholesale House, San Antonio, Texas. 


Recent 


Sales M: 
OR 
art 

writte! 

ing ma 


concerns 


ference 
speak 1 
bing sa 
Now, 
pretty 
same \\ 
man or 


an unjus 


irs I have been reading 
les in Printers’ INK, 
the sales or advertis- 
gers of manufacturing 
vho refer to “the indif- 
f the jobber’ and who 


ther slightingly of the job- 
esman as an “order taker.” 


I believe that we are 


nuch all constituted the 


So long as only one 


a few make an absurd or 


t attack we, as the saying 


goes, consider the source and let 


it go at 
surdity « 
currency 


that. But when this ab- 


yr injustice begins to gain 


and is so often repeated 


without contradiction that serious- 


minded 


men begin to believe it 


true, then we begin to feel that it 
is time to call a show-down. 


While 


I don’t want to deny the 


indifference of the jobber or the 


statemen 


bing sa 


t that many of the job- 


lesmen are order-takers, in 


the interest of better business and 


more ot 


down to 


ot t the 


it, I do want to get right 
cases on this complaint 


manufacturers and see if all 


of the responsibility can be justly 
t the jobber’s door. 


ention has been centered 


S papi er ever since read- 
very interesting interview 


Leon Demuth, president of 
Demuth & Company, 


PRIN 


irk, which appeared in 


’’ InK, December 31, 1914. 


ling the article in ques- 


‘ctermined, so far as our 


our sales force was con- 
go carefully and with- 
lice into the question of 
unt of co-operation we 
ng the manufacturers 

whatever faults of 
rr commission we were 


purpose of a thorough 
ling of what follows I 
ain that while we are, 


as our firm name would indicate, 
drug jobbers, as a matter of fact 
we are also the largest distribu- 
tors of druggists’ sundries in the 
South and Southwest and that it 
is those manufactured articles— 
safety razors, fountain pens, toilet 
articles, etc—which are sold 
through our sundries department 
and not our drug department that 
I have in mind in this article. I 
might add that what I have to say 
would apply with equal force to 
most of the drug specialties we 
carry also. But, that I may not 
be accused of an attempted viola- 
tion of the conspiracy of silence 
against patent medicines, I will 
confine my remarks to our sun- 
dries department. 

My conception of the duties of 
a jobbing sales manager in addi- 
tion to the obvious ones in con- 
nection with men and territories 
is that he should see that his men 
are properly posted on prices, on 
the merit of snecial goods and the 
how, when, where and why they 
should be sold. Also, if the goods 
are particularly profitable to the 
house or attractive to the trade, 
that he should follow up the sales 
force with frequent reminders and 
ready-to-use sales arguments and 
in other ways see that the house 
gets its full share of the business. 


“PRINTERS’ INK” ARTICLE STIRRED 
HIM TO ACTION 


After reading Mr. Demuth’s ar- 
ticle, as the selling season for cer- 
tain manufactured articles came 
on or as the possibility of an in- 
creased output of certain special- 
ties occurred to me, I adopted the 
plan of w riting to the manufac- 
turers expressing my willingness 
to give them the support of our 
sales force and explaining that, as 
we covered even the smallest 


towns where the manufacturer’s 
? 
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representative could not well go, 
if they would give me the detailed 
sales information, I would see 
that it was put to good use. I 
would generally add that as we 
were in the general jobbing busi- 
ness and carried a greatly diversi- 
fied stock of many thousands of 
items it was practically impossible 
for me to spare the time to work 
out sales arguments on any one 
line of goods but that, if they 
would furnish me with the infor- 
mation, I would see that it was 
passed on to our men on the road 
and put to use. I explained that 
if they would “sell” me their prod- 
uct by mail, just aS though I were 
a dealer, that I would resell it to 
our 17 traveling representatives 
in a form applicable to each par- 
ticular salesman and the peculiari- 
ties of his territory and would 
persist in calling upon him for re- 
sults in the way of increased sales. 


PAINFULLY FEW GOOD LETTERS FROM 
MANUFACTURERS 


In response to this I got some 
few, but painfully few, really won- 
derful letters, brim full of enthu- 
siasm and stimulation, bristling 
with interesting and instructive 
sales points and order-making rea- 
sons that fairly made me itch to 
get out into the field myself, that 
enabled me to sell every customer 
who stopped at my desk before he 
got the chair warm and to send at 
least a little vibratory tremor of 
enthusiasm into the deadest stick 
of timber on the force. These 
letters were a revelation and a 
treat to me and the men who 
wrote them, I hope, are all heavy- 
weights, physically as well as 
mentally, and have salaries based 
upon tonnage. 

Of the great majority of the 
other letters I received in response 
to my advances I am going to say 
very little, as this is no scolding 
match. The letters that I am not 
going to talk about told me all 
about the price, explained that by 
nushing the goods in such and 
such quantities we would be per- 
mitted to hand over to the dealer 
half of our gross profit in the 
way of a trade discount, thanked 
me for my “kindness,” sent me 
some mailing slips but forgot to 


INK 


say anything about the yjoods oy 
why anybody should buy them, 

For instance, we recently made 
arrangements with a certain large 
manufacturer of perfumes, toile 
waters, etc., by which we were 
given a sufficient additional dis. 
count from list to enable 1s to sel] 
the retailer at manufacturers 
prices; the manufacturer having 
decided to. discontinue « both. 
ends-against-the-middle policy of 
direct shipments to retailer and to 
tie up to the jobber exclusively, 
Our buyer told me of this arrange. 
ment and we grew quite enthusi- 
astic over what we would be able 
to do with the line. 


WHAT ONE MANUFACTURER DID 10 
KILL OPPORTUNITY 


I wrote this manufacturer and 
asked him to tell me all he knew 
about his goods and that we 


would justify him in his new 
sales-policy by pushing his goods 
hard. Now if there is one thing 
in our business on which long and 


interesting and eloquent sales let- 
ters can be written that thing 
should be perfumes—dainty, fra- 
grant, union of art and science, 
Without being either perfumer or 
poet almost any good, steady 
plodder should be able to dig up 
some sales blarney with all the 
lilies of France, with all the roses 
of Araby, with all the spiced and 
sweet woods of the Orient and 
the tropics at hand. Then he 
could touch on the beauty and 
grace of his bottles—frosted or 
crystal clear—and possibly direct 
attention to even the labels and 
stoppers—all the work of real art- 
ists. Or, if he were a direct-deal- 
ing, matter-of-fact sort of chap 
and insisted on talking about the 
goods themselves, he might say 
they smelled good. 

Did I get any of this silly sort 
of stuff? No, sir, I got a nice dig- 
nified acknowledgment of mine of 
such and such a date, a lordly 
notice of my desire to co-operate, 
an intimation that naturally I was 
interested as the business was very 
profitable to my house and assut- 
ing you of our desire to assist you 
to increase our business, we are 

If a jobbing sales manager were 
to repeat that to one of his met, 
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live it down with a 
cars of real work. 
any of us can do in 
to act upon personal 
i to base that personal 
n personal observation 
nce. In this way, after 
: ag gee in the job- 
s, | have become con- 
t ia a great many in- 
here a manufacturer 
e has a grievance over 
rence of the jobber at 
of the blame for that 
is directly traceable 
ns in hts, the manufac- 
“on organization. I will 
even broader statement 
that very few of the 
urers who really “sell” 


er’s organization have any 
to complain of indifference 


MANUFACTURER HAS RIGHT 


METHOD 


going to back up that last 


by a few illustrations. 


of a certain concern 
ring an article largely 
h the drug trade, who 
see us twice a year. He 


his business from the 
up, can talk it forcefully, 


interestingly an 
enthusiasm that would 
old Rameses himself. 
vs personally every man 


sales force and has a keen 


n of the fact that it 
him nothing to sell us 
less we know how to re- 
and buy more. 
is advance card arrives, 
immediately goes out 
ll be with us on such a 
immediately a noticeable 
n the sale of his product 
The boys all like him 
hat reason they take an 
1. his stuff, but personal 
seldom keeps up a sus- 
es enthusiasm, so I am 
the conclusion that this 
ss with our sales force 
» fact that he has liter- 
’ us his stuff, made us 
ts merit and placed us 
1 to resell it understand- 
with confidence. He 
find us or any of his 


other jobbing connections indiffer- 
ent, nor does he have occasion to 
humiliate the jobbing salesman 
with the “order taker” reproach. 
He himself was formerly in the 
jobbing business. 

Another instance: some two 
years ago I came into personal 
contact with the sales manager of 
a nationally advertised product. 
This man had shortly before grad- 
uated from the jobbing ranks 
himself, so instead of abusing our 
organization for failure to sup- 
port and back up his advertising 
campaign he adopted methods that 
his experience as a jobber told 
him would work with those still 
struggling in that benighted class. 
He told me in just a human, man- 
to-man way why his goods were 
right, why it would be good busi- 
ness for us from a profit stand- 
point to tie up to them, how we 
could get the business, where we 
could sell the goods, and the thou- 
sand other things a man wants to 
know before he undertakes to sell 
an article. In other words, he 
started in on me as if I had never 
in my life heard of his stuff and 
talked to me as if I didn’t know 
one single thing about it. 

When he got through I felt as 
if I knew as much as he did and 
to make a long story short, in the 
third month thereafter there were 
only two other jobbers in the en- 
tire United States whose sales of 
his product excelled ours. To re- 
move any possible suspicion of 
personal horn-tooting in this inci- 
dent I hasten to disclaim any 
credit myself and to accord it all 
to the other fellow who has done 
the same thing to a greater or less 
degree with one or more jobbers 
in every city in the country. This 
man knows thoroughly the job- 
bing business. He finds no indif- 
ference on the part of the jobbing 
trade. Is there any suggestive 
connection between these two 
facts? 

The question with which I close 
the foregoing paragraph suggests 
to my mind this: that instead of 
standing off and abusing each 
other, it would be very much bet- 
ter if the jobber and the manu- 
facturer were to get into a closer 
sympathy with each other by 
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knowing more each of the other’s 
problems. By this I mean that I 
believe that the average jobber 
knows painfully little in detail of 
the manufacturer’s products and 
the manufacturer knows painfully 
little in detail of the jobber’s busi- 
ness. 

An interesting story could be 
told by many a thoughtful jobber 
that would prick the conceit of 
some national advertisers who are 
deluding themselves into the belief 
that they are enjoying approxi- 
mately maximum _ distribution. 
But, until some of my jobbing 
brothers sit up and give tongue to 
our immemorial wrongs at the 
hands of the manufacturer, who 
blames us alone for the sins that 
fully half are his, we cannot hope 
to be taken seriously. 


Advertising to 
Promote Habits of Econ- 
omy in England 


[\ England advertising has be- 
come a potent force in modify- 
ing national traits and habits, ac- 
cording to an article by Isaac F. 


Marcosson in Collier's Weekly. 
He tells how the English have 
been changed from a nation of 
easy spenders to a people of 
thrifty habits. 

Printers’ Ink has already out- 
lined the successful war-loan cam- 
paign of the British government, 
whereby hundreds of thousands of 
persons who had never in their 
lives held a security were per- 
suaded to help the government by 
loaning it money. But even after 
that the people were prodigal. The 
war had indirectly brought them 
an embarrassment of riches 
through steady work and increased 
wages. The British workman’s 
head was turned, and he began 
to spend on a most lavish scale. 

So it was decided to carry on 
the campaign of economy even 
farther—to husband the food re- 
sources, to cut down extravagance 
and to increase home production 
of foodstuffs, 

It was found that the working- 
man was spending no small part 
of his earnings in setting a lavish 
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table, and where he had eaten 
meat but three times a week, per- 
haps, was now enjoying this lyx. 
ury three times a day. lis wife 
moreover, was throwiny away 
good food in table leayines, 

The committee’s eff 
concentrated, first, in a 
of education with a 
purpose: to tell people h: 
food economically; how 
properly, and how to u 
and prevent waste. 

Tons of literature wee circy- 
lated all over the countr\ includ. 
ing posters, blazoning sich mes- 
sages as “Eat less meat,” “Be 
careful with your bread,” “Waste 
nothing,” “To waste food is as 
bad as to waste amniunition,” 
“Use home products wherever 
possible,” “Think before you 
spend” and “Grow your own veg- 
etables if possible.’ 

Booklets and circulars on how 
to prepare food economically were 
followed by personal visits from 
volunteer house-to-house workers, 
who gave practical demonstrations 
of what the literature preached, 
The British household was even 
persuaded to cut down on its con- 
sumption of tea and to eliminate 
the traditional but wasteful “tea- 
spoonful for the pot.” Another 
immediate result of this campaign 
was to increase the nation’s home- 
grown wheat output 20 per cent. 

So successful was the campaign 
that retrenchment in every form 
of expenditure and personal lux- 
ury was effected, says Mr. Mar- 
cosson. So great an era of econ- 
omy resulted that one world-fa- 
mous costumer was obliged to 
close his London establishment 


Todd Protectograph Company 


Incorporates 

After doing business for 16 
a joint partnership, the Todd [’rotect: 
graph Company, of Rochester, N.. 
has been incorporated, with a capitali 
zation of $1 500,000 in preferred stock 
and 100,000 shares of common stock 
No stock is offered the public and non 
will be sold except a certain t 
of preferred stock to members 
organization who have been activ 
the company for a long period 

The directorate will include 
tory superintendent, who was with Todd 
Brothers when the business was started 
and eight district salesmen wlio have 
been on the gales force continuously 
for 12 years or more. 
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S the Minerva head stands for Tue Laptes’ HoME 

JoURNAL, and the portrait of Benjamin Franklin 

for THe SATURDAY EveNING Post, so the medallion 
of George Washington represents 


The COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN 


More than 60 years ago the likeness of the “‘ first 
American country gentleman’’ was placed on the title 
page, with this comment by the editor of that period: 


Che independence and magnanimity of his 
character, the energy and decision of his actions, 
the excellence and simplicity of his whole life; 
his love of rural pursuits, and his devotion to 
his country, make him a type of the American 
country gentleman. 


Later che medallion disappeared, but with the issue of 
November 27 it is restored, together with the equally 
historic sub-title, ““A Journal for the Farm, the Gar- 
den and the Fireside.’’ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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There has been a gq 
to the effect that mail order subscriptions are syp 


We assert that men- 
secured subscriptions are of 
better quality than those 
secured by mail when the 
field force is properly or- 
ganized and operated. 


We assert that the pub- 
lisher who argues that mail- 
secured subs are best, when 
that’s the only method he 
cares to pay for and use, is 
making a virtue out of a 
defect, cutting the suit to fit 
the cloth. 


We assert that when a 
publisher “tries out” a 
cheap, small, experimental 
field force against a well or- 
ganized mail order depart- 
ment and then presumes to 
pronounce judgment in fa- 
vor of the latter, he is woe- 
fully biased. Maybe the 
expense of the field force 
has given him a list to port. 


We assert that no one 
system is as good as both. 
The Hill Publishing Com- 


pany uses both, has uy 
both intelligently and tho 
oughly for many years ay 
believes it is in a bet 
position than any other pub 
lisher of technical paper 
know the advantages arf 
limitations of each metho 


Any subscription ca 
paign must aim at one ide 
—to secure as_ interest 
readers all the buyers « 
those who influence buyiq 
in a given industry. — 

If one method of secu 
ing subscriptions is used, 
publisher limits his list 
that class which answershi 
letters. 


do about those others? Gi 
them up? Deprive his a 
vertisers of that great bu 
ing power? Hell have! 


Engineering and Mining Journal—Enginee 
HILL BUI 
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eal of porous talk 


those secured by men. 


en his “one method” 


Is him. 

‘A 10 per cent result is 
narkably good for a mail 
der campaign. If he is 
brking on a high-class list 
the “very best people in 
> industry,” what be- 


es of the 90 per cent? 
In this concern the 90 
r cent is taken care of by 
psalesmen and the largest 
sible percentage is sold. 
A good mail order de- 


rtment plus a_ well 
ined field force is the an- 
er to the eternal question 
how to secure a subscrip- 
n list representing the 
atest buving power. 
‘Get the buyers”—that’s 
p slogan of the 40 Hill 
scription salesmen. 
hey work on a salary 
expenses basis; they 
st report the occupation 
each subscriber, and reg- 
tly those reports are 
cked for accuracy. 


We rise to object. 


“Get the buying power— 
no others—in one plant and 
move on to the next,” is an- 
other rule of the field force. 

That is “selected” circu- 
lation in the true sense. 

These men __ penetrate 
where no “lists” exist. One 
has completed a 6,000-mile 
trip through Alaska. An- 
other is now in South 
America, “finding the buy- 
ers.” 

“Bulk” circulation is 
simply a trap for an adver- 
tiser’s money. 

You cannot weigh the 
circulations of the Hill En- 
gineering Weeklies by the 
ton nor measure them by 
the “gob.” They represent 
something infinitely finer 
than bulk stuff—something 
infinitely more valuable. 

They represent buying 
power— 

Deliberately sought after 
and secured buying power. 


ING WEEKLIES 


E A.B.C.) 


‘American Machinist — Power — Coal Age 
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EAM 
: C h ¥ 
q reate the ( 
= Buying Impulse 
= @ YOU can’t tell—neither can we—whether or not ) 
= the little brochure with the above title, now running A 
on the presses, will interest you. dem 
: ; deal 
q It presents a new viewpoint on a very old and uni- on t 
versally important subject—the way to “Find the At 
Woman.” sales 
vert 
q Briefly it outlines “The Sperry Magazine Plan.” i 
We will gladly send it if you will ask. ae 
Cons 
come 
oe Here Is One Result ren 
THE HAWLEY DRY GOODS CO. m 
Bay City, Michigan 
au 
November Eighteen si 
Nineteen Fifteen At 
Referring to the National Home Month- ten 
ly, "The Sperry Magazine", we wish to at | 
say that it is taking wonderfully well ing 
with the people. They not only seem to that 
be interested in the clever fiction, but deal 
also in the style hints and household d 
suggestions as well. Your Magazine com— mo 
pares favorably with many others on the a ba 
market for which people have to pay out It 
their good money. On distribution days, le 
we not only notice an increase in the ane 
number of people throughout our store, thin] 
= but also a considerable addition in the \dv 
= receipts at_the end of the day. We are : TI 
= exceptionally well pleased with your vi 
= ottorts. Respectfully, = 
= The Hawley Dry Goods Co. _ adve 
E per S. C. Musial sent 
= It is 
= mou 
{= ever 
: NOW is the best time adve 
to send for the Booklet ong 
to b 
THE SPERRY MAGAZINE nf 
: ter 
FOR THE WOMAN-WHO-BUYS r 
pany 
Two West Forty-fifth Street - New York - 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager sum 
500,000 Circulation Guaranteed oi 
leat oi for 
NR 2. 














Armour Theory 


of “Consumer Ac 


ceptance” Through Advertising 
By Paul E. Faust 


Ret 
GREAT deal has been said 
and written about consumer 
demand. oth to salesmen and to 
dealers. Emphasis has been placed 
on the word demand. 

And as a consequence many 
salesmen and dealers think of ad- 
vertising as a great big, gigantic 
influence that must force results. 

Because so many speakers and 
so many writers have talked about 
Consumer Demand, this term has 
come to be almost identical or 
synonymous with Advertising in 
the minds of many, 

Too many salesmen have been 
taught to believe that consumer de- 
mand would force distribution. 

And too many dealers have got- 
ten the wrong view of advertis- 
ing because they read somewhere 
that consumer demand would force 
dealers to handle this or that com- 
modity. “Consumer Demand” is 
a bad phrase, 

It has crept into our business 
language and has kept many from 
thinking sanely and broadly about 
Advertising and its benefits. 

The men who have been the 
big losers have been those dealers 
who got the wrong notion about 


advertising and felt a kind of re-_ 


sentment toward advertised goods. 
It is ext emely important to Ar- 
mour and Company that dealers 
everywhere get the right idea of 
advertising. And Armour sales- 
men must be the ones to tell deal- 
ers the truth of this modern aid 
to better retail business. To b°t- 
ter buying, to better selling, to bet- 
ter profit 

This i 
pany ww; 
Namely 

That A 
sumer luces 
Principal ays: 
_ 1. By ‘sducing consumers to ask 
lor go hy name. 

2. By inducing consumers to ac- 


what Armour and Com- 
dealers to realize! 


lvertising to the con- 


results in two 


ited by Permission from “The 


Armour Magazine,” November 


cept goods when the dealer offers 
them, 

We can call this, briefly, 

1. Consumer Demand. 

2. Consumer Acceptance, 

Armour and Company have 
made an extensive study of the 
development in this principle of 
advertising and merchandising be- 
cause of what it means to the Ar- 
mour selling organization. 

Records were kept by a number 
of grocers of orders taken over 
the ‘phone. Especial attention was 
paid to dealers who called up 
their customers by telephone for 
their morning order. 

Count was kept of the number 
of products ordered by the con- 
sumer which were specified by 
brand name. About ten per cent 
of the items ordered by house- 
wives over the telephone were spe- 
cified by name or brand. 

On some commodities the per 
cent ran higher than ten. On others 
lower. On breakfast foods the 
per cent was high—the same was 
true of flour, chocolate, grape- 
juice, ham, bacon and crackers. 

Few people specified brand on 
olives, olive oil, sugar, salt, prunes, 
dates, canned peas and canned veg- 
etables, 

In between these groups was 
the insistence on brand of such 
package foods as lard, canned 
meats, preserves, catsup, extracts, 
spices, etc. 

When the consumer visited the 
store, the request for brand was 
greater, caused, of course, by dis- 
play of products, colors, store 
signs, prices and comparisons. It 
is very apparent that this shows 
the value of store display to com- 
plete the educational work of ad- 
vertising. 

Then there were tests of the 
acceptance of goods by the con- 
sumer when offered by the dealer. 
Tn this results were most conclu- 
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sive. A household buyer who 
might not request a brand by 
name was found to have very posi- 
tive preference when unknown 
brands or questionable values were 
pushed by the dealer, 

In other words, the average con- 
sumer was found to have a choice 
which she might indicate by de- 
mand or, on the other hand, by 
veto of the dealer’s offerings. 

It has not been possible to cal- 
culate definite figures or percent- 
ages on how much of the value 
of advertising is in Demand and 
how much is in bringing the con- 
sumer to the point of Acceptance. 

We can see the fact to be plain- 
ly apparent that the attitude of 
Acceptance is quite as desirable as 
Demand. And that by advertising 
we can bring a community or a 
nation to the point of accepting 
long before positive demand would 
be made upon the dealers. 

It is in this direction that deal- 
ers need decided education—in all 
lines, but certainly in food lines. 

If a dealer endeavors to push 
an unidentified or below-standard 
brand with a consumer, and she 
rejects the article, the dealer has 
lessened the respect the customer 
has for his store and for his mer- 
chandise. If he pushes a brand 
the consumer quickly accepts, his 
selling has been made easier and 
he has his customer in the humor 
to do further buying. Contrast 
this favorable frame of mind with 
the attitude of a consumer who 
has just been through an argument 
with a dealer over a product or 
brand she firmly refused to buy. 

As discerning dealers recognize 
how it is to their advantage to sell 
lines which consumers purchase 
readily and willingly, they will re- 
fuse to buy any other kind. Which 
means that, inevitably, dealers are 
going to center their investments 
and their attentions on names and 
brands such as Armour. 

To be exact, they will become 
full-line Armour customers, be- 
cause the full line of Armour 
goods is Advertised—under the 
powerful campaign behind Oval 
Label Foods. 

As dealers realize how much 
more there is to advertising than 
Consumer Demand, they will all 
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be in favor of advertised merchap. 
dise. Dealers will always favor 
good merchandise for ‘jts own 
sake, But advertising wil| invari- 
ably be something dealers will ip. 
Sist upon, because advertising will 
be valued by the dealer tor its 
usefulness to him. 

So that the Armour Institutional 
Advertising is being developed and 
enlarged at a time when every 
trade influence is in its favor, And 
Armour Advertising is being cam. 
Ppaigned upon a plan that is the 
most Comprehensive,  }’ractical 
Far-reaching, of any undertaking 
in this line, and whether meas. 
ured in value to salesmen or to 
dealers. 

Mention was made earlier that 
many salesmen attributed to adver- 
tising the power to force distribu. 
tion. Advertising cannot effect 
distribution unaided. It has ona 
few products, to be sure, but these 
have been specialties affording an 
extreme profit. 

Salesmen should note that ad- 
vertising works for them much as 
it does tor the merchants— 

Dealers make some _ purchases 
unsolicited. They make most of 
them because of salesmanship, 

Or we can say of the dealer just 
as we said of the consumer, con- 
cerning advertised brands, part of 
the result of advertising is 

Dealer Demand. 
The big result is 

Dealer Acceptance. 
_As Armour advertising con- 
tinues on present lines, it makes 
new conditions. New sales pos- 
sibilities are created. Dealers who 
previously bought a few items will 
buy or accept more of the line of 
specialties under the Armour Oval 
Label. Dealers who formerly re- 
fused to buy will be found to have 
a new appreciation of the Armour 
brand and the Armour foods. 

As dealers try a few items and 
push them and find the consumer 
keen to accept them, the dealers 
enthusiasm will certainly grow. 

Armour Advertising, therefore, 
is the chief aid of the Armour’ 
Selling Organization, but no mat- 
ter how good, or practical, or ex- 
tensive the advertising is, the main 
work of selling Armour Special- 
ties is up to the men. 





A Campaign Reversal That Put 
Goods in Motion 


After a False Start a Closer Linking of All 


Factors Gets New 


Specialty Started 


Based on an Interview with 


M. E. Vose 


Sales Man 


had been selling the paint 
since 1840 and _ then 
out a new specialty, 
you naturally turn to 
res as your logical out- 


F you 

trad 
brought 
wouldn't 
paint sto 
let? 

As the Carpenter-Morton Com- 
pany, of Boston, manufacturer 
and jobber of paints and paint- 
ers’ supplies, has recently cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary 
it is to be presumed that it knows 
the paint field, and that is what 
it did—and then later made a 
complete reversal of its plan. 

Several years ago the company 
conceived the idea of Colorite, 
which is liquid designed to re- 


ger and Treasurer of the Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass. 


finish ladies’ and children’s straw 
hats when they have become 
soiled or weather-beaten and do 
not look quite good enough to 
re-trim. With those of an 
economical turn of mind or of 
limited income, the preparation has 
proved to be very popular, inas- 
much as one can purchase a bot- 
tle of it, apply it with a brush, 
and color any ordinary-sized hat 
to look like new, in most any col- 
or desired, for 25 cents—a small 
fraction of the cost of a new hat. 
The product is also advertised 
for coloring canvas, satin and silk 
shoes and slippers and for bas- 
ketry. 
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GeorgeL.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper, Magazine 
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a zone around that city in teprj. 
tory adjacent to where the job. 
bers’ salesmen solicited business 
and, at the proper time, forwarded 
to every retail drug store in that 
zone complete information illys. 
trating not only the store Selling 
helps but also the general adver. 
tising that was to be started in 
the spring of 1911. This plan was 
carried on throughout the United 
States. In order to keep in touch 
with the jobbers’ 
sales force, lists 


Being paint, varnish and stain 
makers, the coloring material for 
hats being what some would call 
a “paint” or “stain,” the paint 
stores seemed to offer the manu- 
facturers the best outlet both for 
distribution and sales. “Seemed” 
is used advisedly, for although it 
was thought that Colorite could 
be sold by paint dealers through- 
out New England and it was 
quite well introduced, it did not 
move. The sales 
were very small 


and profits unsat- 
isfactory. 

And so in the 
fall of 1910 the 
possibilities of this 
specialty were very 
carefully — consid- 
ered and its mar- 
ket analyzed with 
the result that it 
was finally decided 
that the best out- 
let for an article 
of this nature was 
the retail drug 
store. Representa- 
tives were sent 
throughout the 
country to call on 
the leading whole- 
sale druggists 
prior to the start- 
ing of an extensive 
advertising cam- 
paign in the lead- 
ing magazines. It 
was desired to es- 
tablish thorough 
distribution sO 
those who re- 
sponded to the ad- 
vertising could 
readily purchase 
the article, and so 
the salesmen were 
instructed that if 
they could not in- 
duce the dealer to 
buy, they should 
consign the goods 
temporarily or un- 
til such time as the 
makers created a demand _ that 
was sufficient to warrant an out- 
right purchase by the jobber. 
_After making jobbing connec- 
tions in a large city the company 
immediately made what was called 


A SPECIMEN OF 
MAGAZINE 


x only new, bat a hat s6 
tv that your best fiends 
RT es got 


i 
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Carpenter-Morton Co 
Alas ta 


77 Sudbury Street 
Anes 


of all salesmen and 
their addresses 
were secured, and 
bulletins were sent 
to each, keeping 
them informed of 
the success of Col- 
orite from time to 
time during the 
selling season, 

The company’s 
salesmen do not 
now call on the 
jobber at all. The 
entire force of 
30 men_ confines 
its selling efforts to 
the retail drug 
stores. 

The department 
store trade is 
reached by means 
of two special 
salesmen who start, 
one going South- 
west, the other 
Northwest on Jan- 
uary 1st each year 
to visit department 
stores only and 
they sell the new 
specialty exclusive- 
ly. It now has be- 
come one of the 
leading specialties 
in drug stores, in 
fact many drug- 
gists say it is the 
fastest selling sea- 
sonable specialty 
that they carry in 
stock. f 

The salesmen’s co-operation 1 
all plans is insured by means 0! 
the salesmen’s monthly mecting, 
called the Carpenter-Morton “lub, 
at which there is an open discus- 
sion on all business subjects. The 


thew 


Colorite 


THE SEASONABLE 
copy 
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This Particular Thursday 


N LOOKING BACK over the busy and anxious 
year now closing it is natural to urge thankful- 
ness for food and shelter and safety, for these 

first necessities of. life which we have to-day in 
greater measure than any other nation on earth. But 
these are not the essentials. The peculiar fortune of 
the United States still consists in the dominance here 
of certain principles of justice and freedom. We 
have our full share of bigotry and tyranny and greed, 
of the selfishness that seeks to rule others unjustly, 
and of the envy that lusts to pull others down; but 
these evils have not been erected into the governing 
principles of our community life. There are rulers 
in other lands, with public opinion to back them, who 
hold that some races must be kept under, that certain 
countries are natural enemies and must be crushed to 
“guarantee” the future safety of their own, and so 
they reenact the ages-old tragedy of strife and cruelty. 
The United States has a better working creed than 
that —a faith that the world is wide enough for all 
men. This faith is not always proved by our deeds, 
for the daily record is marred by the carelessness that 
freedom sometimes brings, by the schemes and com- 
promises of political cowardice, by the shortsighted 
wrecking haste of strong men absorbed in our chang- 
ing modern life. But in the long run the planet from 
Which we take our course is the peaceful star of 
humsnity, and it is for this guiding vision, above all 
else, that we Americans have cause to keep Thanks- 
vg Day—Editortal from Collier's, Nov. 27th. 
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The Automobile Industry of 
America Has a Strong Construct- 
ive Force Back of it in The NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, Which 
Prints Real, Informative News 
From Real Experts, of Great Value 
to Dealers Who Sell Automobiles, 
to people who own Automobiles, 
and to people Who Are Going to 
Buy Automobiles. 





Our Automobile representatives are arranging to visit 
the Automobile Manufacturers prior to the Annual Auto- 
mobile Show which opens in New York December 31, 
1915. 


They will have something positive and definite to say 
to the manufacturers, for they understand the New York 
market thoroughly. They are possessed of facts regard- 
ing conditions which manufacturers will wish to know. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN representatives are able 
to show, in a very forceful way, the co-operation which 
the paper gives the Automobile Industry. They will 
show the complete, instructive and interesting Section of 
the Sunday American which is devoted to automobiles. 


They are going forth this year with an optimistic 
message. ‘They are going to show manufacturers that the 
Automobile Industry is yet in its infancy in the New 
York territory. They will be able to convince them of the 
selling qualities of the NEW YORK AMERICAN— 


how it can be employed to stimulate the business here. 
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Easily a quarter of all the people who own Auto- 
mobiles in New York are readers of the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN. 


Certainly a quarter of the future owners of Auto- 
mobiles must come from the ranks of the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN’S readers, who represent actually ONE- 
FOURTH of all readers of New York newspapers— 
which means that they also represent ONE-FOURTH 


of all of the money spent for all purposes. 


The Annual Automobile Show Number of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN will be issued on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 2nd, 1916. 


It will go into the homes of 700,000 regular buyers 
of the SUNDAY AMERICAN, which means that it 


will be read by at least two and one-quarter million people. 


This of itself will be a big Automobile Show, for it 
will put on paper an accurate reflex of the show to be 


held in Grand Central Palace. 


It will give illustrations showing the latest models, the 
new accessories, etc., and it will contain articles of great 


value from the foremost men of the Automobile Industry 
—leading manufacturers, engineers, designers, etc. 


But—we will leave the remainder of the story to be 
told to manufacturers by our representatives. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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club takes a vote on different 
questions and the company is 
pleased to have all ideas brought 
out, and argued pro and con. That 
is what the club is for. The sales- 
men “talk up” the advertising to 
the druggist just as much as they 
do the goods and carry with them 
for this purpose a book showing 
all advertising plans and dealer 
helps. 

The progress of the company’s 
selling plan is demonstrated by the 
fact that this specialty is now 
handled by over 300 wholesale 
drug jobbers. 

Only a few sets of dealer helps 
are placed with jobbers, the plan 
being to send all advertising mat- 
ter direct to the retail druggist, 
although the jobbers fill all dealer 
orders taken by the company’s own 
salesmen whose duty it is to find 
out through what jobber the dealer 
wants the stock sent. 

As an indication of the thor- 
ough co-operation given the drug- 
gist, the following list of dealer 
helps offered with the initial six- 
dollar order is illuminating. 

(a) A cut-out, in colors, for 
window or counter, 14 inches wide, 
19% inches high, showing a girl 
leaning through a giant hat and 
holding an actual straw hat (min- 
iature size) half colored with Col- 
orite, also a picture of the pack- 
age. 

(b) Two counter stands 11 x 
1114 inches that hold six pack- 
ages each. Each is lithographed, 
and has attached to it ten pieces of 
straw braid in different colors. 

(c) A metal sign 9%4 inches 
wide by 5 inches deep, in three 
colors, arranged to stand on coun- 
ter or hang on the wall. 

(d) Lithographed color cards 
with eleven sample shades on 
actual straw. 

(e) A window trim in ten col- 
ors and seven pieces, showing the 
various shades that may be se- 
cured. 

(f) Poster stamps litho- 
graphed in six colors. 

Of course, the specialty is a sea- 
sonable proposition and plans for 
the 1916 campaign are about com- 
pleted 

seginning in February, a mail 
campaign embracing every drug- 
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gist in the United States 
ada will be started and orders go. 
licited on a card to be wuiled to 
the druggist’s own jobbur. An 
outline of the general acd) crtising 
campaign will be given, together 
with a description of the selling 
helps, talks on the article and 
dealer profits. 

Advertising in trade pap 
start in February also, 

The company gives sp: 
tention to its trade jou 
vertising, using either jr 
back cover pages or inse: 
ways in two or more colors 
merely black and white. 

The 1916 consumer advertising 
campaign which will start in 
March is the strongest evcr un- 
dertaken by the company for * Col- 
orite and calls for nine magazines, 
including women’s and Si inday 
magazines. 

A map showing the distribution 
of their circulation in each State 
accompanies the literature sent the 
dealer. 

In addition to this a list of 15 
Canadian newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 

The appropriation for 1916 is 
331/3 per cent larger than for 
1915, which in turn was larger 
than for any previous year. 


and Can. 


rs will 


ial at- 
al ad- 
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ts—al- 
never 


Advertising Dentists Will Test 
Ohio Law 


The first step has been taken to test 
the validity of the law passed by the last 
Ohio legislature prohibiting a dentist 
from advertising in any manner other 
than under his personal name Dr 
Horace G. Hamilton, of Cincinnati, has 
been arrested and released in a friendly 
test of the law after circulating 
tising handbills which technically 
stitute a violation of the statute. 
case was to have been carried up 
higher courts, but Dr. Hamilton dir 
few days after the fight was started, en 
a new start will have to be made wit 
another dentist as its subject. The e as 0- 
ciation of advertising dentists intend t 
fight the matter to the highest 
tribunals, in order to get an aut 
tive construction of the law. 


Bergen Leaves St. Lou 


“Republic” 


Howard L. Bergen, who has be: 
14 years past with the St. Loui 
public, for a number of years 7 
assistant advertising manager, h: 
signed and joined the advertisiny 4 
partment of the St. Louis Post-Dis; 
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Editorial 
Printers’ INK 


— Besides 
Printers’ Ink’s 


$36,000,000 


et us bring Printers’ Ink’s figures ($36,000,000 for railway sup- 
ies and equipment during October, quoted from the November 
‘alway Age Gasette, Mechanical Edition) up to last Saturday 
orning. Cet us prove conclusively that bigger and better busi- 
ess is HERE. . 
uring the last three weeks the Billion Dollar Customer has 
spent in addition 


for Locomotives* 

for Freight Cars 

for Passenger Cars 
4,672,500 for Steel Rails 


An aggregate of $23,310,500. Add this amount to $36,000,000 
already expended, and we have $59,310,500 spent for but four 
items, 
rinters’ Ink in its editorial of Nov. 18, 1915, sums up the 
resent situation succinctly and to the point. “‘Jt# means that 
increased traffic is really at hand—not merely promised—and an 
crease in traffic means an increase in business over a wide orea 
nd in @ multitude of various lines.” 
passing let us add that the Billion Dollar Customer reads the 
Sunmons-Boardman Publications with confidence and interest: 
t the advertising pages of these four publications influence and 
ten determine the choice of supplies and equipment. May we 
»mit an analysis of the sales possibility of your product in the 
‘way field? No obligation. 
Since the above figures have been reported $900,000 more have 
n expended for locomotives. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW, YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“Represen 


What should they Represent ? 


Every woman’s magazine shows you 
representative articles. What should 
they represent? Big author? Big’sub- 
ject? 


Or first what the editor knows his read- 
ers want? 


We are sorry for the editor who has to 
average tastes between /big city and 
small town. It is a job for a crystal 
gazer. 


Woman’s World readers, being small- 
town people, tell us they want articles 
on the country. They are not more in- 
terested in city life than city people are 
Wrapped up in small-town life, although 
they buy as much if not more goods. 


They are a pretty earnest lot, these Two 
Million long-term subscribers —- w it h 
time to think and big horizons. So we 
please them with big, broad, national 
articles. 


Lately we gave them a series on the 
work and plans of the Reclamation 
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Artieles ”"— 


service by C. J. Blanchard, Statistician 
—with an inspiring introduction by 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior —a gentleman whose words 
mean a great deal to them. — “The 
Desert’s Awakening” — “How to Get an 
Irrigated Farm’ — “Our Southwest, the 
Land of Mystery and Enchantment.” 


BANG! Like that the Woman’s World 
ldea hit the hell! 


We had given\ Two Million readers ex- 
actly what they wanted. 


Right there is where the Woman's 
World Idea makes good for manufac- 
turer as well as reader. 


Woman's World does not have to strad- 
dle. Its representative articles represent 
all its subscribers. Perhaps it is the 
only magazine which really does this. 


Is Woman's World, theh, a “Class” 
publication? 


it is — but there are Fifty-three Million 
people in the class. 


We think you have something to seli 
them. 


f 
h 
Y 
j 
f 
f 
f 
y 
f 


— 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


** The Magazine of the Country *’ 


SS 
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Strictly A Family Affair 5 


D 

Aptly describes. the field of An I 

The Mother’s Magazine § |: 
“A 

About 


OF COURSE IT FURNISHES 


excellent fiction from the pens 


agem\ 
zatior 


of top-notchers, stories for the chil JJ "s! 
dren, and interesting and timely Mr 
features. this p 
confe 
he ov 


tine 


UT ITS REAL MISSION is & tis 


one of practical service to the J «te: 
mother in every phase of the family 9 
and home life. vind 
ence 

least, 


HER SUBSTANTIAL appreciz. I ne 

tion of such a magazine ex J jy 
plains its unusual advertising value, #4“ 
for these 600,000 appreciative moth- go. ¢ 


ers are the family buyers in 600,000 Man 


desirable homes. kno 

or th 

. _ 

THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE ® ©: 
mitte 

spen 

ELGIN - - ILLINOIS = 

comy 

New York Chicago St. Louis “n 


this 
February (Gardening Number) forms close December 2%. 20-c1 





Building a Strong Sales Staff by 
Developing the Men Individually 


An Execut 


By a Notably Successful Sales Manager 


xs’ Ink for November 

4, 1915, under the heading of 
“A Few Confidential Remarks 
About Sales Conferences,” Charles 
Austin Bates makes clear what I 
believe to be one of the prime es- 
sentials of successful sales man- 
agement. “Humanize the organi- 
zation. Individualize; each man 
has his own peculiar weaknesses 
and his own strong points,” says 
Mr. Bates 

While in the article in question 

this principle is suggested for sales 
conferences, I do not believe it can 
be overdone in the every-day, rou- 
tine work of a sales manager. 
This applies particularly to the 
training and dev ‘elopment of young 
salesmen—men just out of college, 
taking their first jobs. This is the 
material with which many mana- 
gers of national organizations 
must work nowadays. My experi- 
ence is that, in my own line, at 
least, there is not enough individ- 
ualization in sales managers’ treat- 
ment of such men. There is too 
strong a tendency toward hasty 
judgment of a youngster’s ability. 
After a year on the territory, he 
is either a “star,” as young stars 
go, or he is chucked off the crew. 
Many such errors of judgment 
necessarily arise from lack of 
knowledge of the individual, either 
on the nart of the sales manager 
or the district supervisor. 

A good deal of my faith in the 
personal-equation policy as applied 
to young salesmen undoubtedly is 
hased upon the record. Of the 
four members of the sales com- 
mittee, my three associates have 
spent irom seven to nine years 
with the company, and only one of 
us is 35. T have been with the 
company 14 years, commencing 
when I came to New York at 21. 
_The Pacific Coast district super- 
visor was pronounced a misfit in 
this line of business—placing a 
*0-cent |randed commodity with 
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ive in a $50,000,000 Corporation Describes His Procedure 


jobbers and retailers—for the first 
three years of his connection, and 
worked a dozen different territo- 
ries. The Chicago manager, after 
two years in another line of busi- 
ness, has come back into the or- 
ganization, and when he resumed 
correspondence with us, with an 
eye toward regaining a position 
perhaps in charge of a district, we 
replied, re-opening his old posi- 
tion, just as though he had simply 
been on a vacation. We knew he 
would come back and we knew 
what he could do. The girl who 
was my stenographer eight years 
ago—and pretty nearly every vice- 
president ordered me a couple of 
times to fire her—is now private 
secretary to the president. 


SEARCH FOR LATENT ABILITY 


In the above, instances are cited 
to prove not only what individual 
treatment has done for the sales 
manager of this company, but 
what it is very likely to do for 
any sales director who is willing 
to dig—dig hard for whatever 
ability there is in a man. If there 
isn’t enough ability to measure up 
with the rest of the organization, 
of course, that’s another story. 
The point is to find out how much 
ability exists in the chap whose 
only accomplishment in 22 or 23 
years has been securing a diploma. 

The sales manager of another 
company in this line took a run up 
to New Haven a couple of years 
ago. His district chief had rounded 
up, out of the Yale class, a dozen 
or so applicants for positions as 

salesmen. If they made good they 

were to be given jobs as mission- 
aries, samplers, specialty men to 
assist jobbers’ salesmen, etc: 

It happened that I came to know 
something about these youngsters, 
so I can describe them. They 
didn’t know anything about sell- 
ing, and they admitted it. They 
said, in effect: “We understand 
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that your line of business offers 
opportunity to pluggers, and we 
are willing to spend a couple of 
years in your employ to see what 
there is in it for you and for us.” 
The members of the squad were 
pretty nearly all related—frater- 
nity brothers—and they had spent 
four years together trying out for 
the team and indulging in rushes 
and cramming for exams., so that 
going into business was an event 
attended by a good deal of friend- 
ly rivalry and a world of “class 
spirit.” They were upstanding, in- 
telligent youngsters, and, handled 
the right way, a man might have 
developed some very fair sales- 
men from the dozen. 

The man from headquarters 
lined them up in one of the par- 
lors of the Taft Hotel. 

“Now, looky here,” said he. “I 
know you college boys like a book. 
I know you think that traveling 
for a big corporation will be hot 
sport. I know how college boys 
soldier on the job, how they waste 
their time with girls and are ‘sick’ 
every Wednesday and Friday af- 
ternoon, when Gaby Deslys plays 
a matinee. I know they throw 
samples around like water and 
send in expense accounts with 
candy and ice cream charged to 
‘entertaining a customer.’ I tell 
you boys this, so’s you won’t try 
any of these tricks when you take 
a job with this company.” 

One of the group, who was 
credited with having made a “Y” 
in his freshman year and who had 
acted as spokesman for the rest, 
stepped forward. 

“Tf that is your preconceived 
opinion of Yale men, Mr. G.,” he 
said, “I think I am speaking for 
the rest of the fellows when I say 
that none of us cares to take em- 
ployment with your company.” 

Later on, I got three of those 
men with this company. No 
startling results have been forth- 
coming. But they have held their 
jobs, and one has been given regu- 
lar territory. 

Undoubtedly, a man dealing with 
young salesmen has to cope with 
all their potentialities for good and 
evil. If the great possibilities for 
success that exist in a green crew 
are to be brought out for the good 
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of the company, and if the eyj. 
dences of inefficiency, and worse 
are to be discovered before much 
money is spent upon the misfits 
individual treatment is essential, | 

I do not believe in giving a ney 
man a baptism of fire, impressing 
upon him all in a lump what he is 
expected to do and what he is not 
expected to do. Nor do I believe 
in calling men “on the carpet,” 
either for admonitions or instruc. 
tions, at any time except in actual 
emergencies. 


ADVICE THAT DOESN'T JiURT 


In the first place, the most natu- 
ral and easiest way for a man 
to receive detailed instructions js 
during a period of from two to 
six months, in the course of ordi- 
nary conversation. In the second 


place, it saves the salesman’s time, 
during the very valuable period in 
which he is learning his a, b, c’s, 
to go out on his territory and tell 
him what you want to tell him 
at the hotel after supper or dur- 
ing a leisure hour. Let your dis- 


trict manager follow that pro- 
cedure. Or, write your man a 
letter, to ask how he is getting 
along, and let the instructions 
come in the conversational form 
of “It has just occurred to me 
that you will find it safest to’— 
or,—‘In your territory, it has been 
my experience that.” A_ young- 
ster who is going to be a sales- 
man will probably remember for 
years what he believes you are 
telling him for his own good dur- 
ing those first weeks amid new 
surroundings in a new occupation 
A youngster who is not going to 
be a salesman will not remember 
them long, whatever you tell him 
and however you phrase it. He is 
very easily discovered when it’s 
time to exercise the pruning-knife 

While no sales manager wants 
to or will condone an_ actual 
breach of ethics, oft repeated, 
there are ways to impart a warn- 
ing without making a direct 
charge, or creating an issue be- 
tween employer and _ employee. 
Here in this office we generally 
say to beginners: “Jack, the com- 
pany only asks you for a square 
accounting, just as our officers 
have to give a square accounting 
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to the stockholders. We don’t 
expect that there will never be 
4 time when you have to go to 
the dentist’s in the afternoon. All 
we want is for that visit to the 
dentist to appear on your daily 
report. \Ve don’t want to hear 
about it first from somebody who 
comes in and says you were off 
that afternoon. Very probably, 
there wont be many cases of this 
kind, anyway, for nearly every 
dentist will make engagements 
after business hours, you know. 
When a raw, rainy morning comes 
along, and you get a pain in your 
chest, there may be grip coming 
on, You are worth more to the 
company well than sick. We don’t 
look for any results in the order- 
book if you tramp around in the 
slush with a splitting headache. 
You’re worth more to us in bed. 
Just say so in the daily report. 
But, of course, a man who is sick 
every few days, or a few days 
every month or two months, can- 
not get along in business.” 
Systematic training is readily 


given along the lines of the above, 
and is as readily received by a 
large percentage of the young 


blood from whom most sales 
managers must now cull their 
local crews. A somewhat un- 
usual policy of this office is never 
to praise a man without making it 
plain that his special effort was 
just what we all expected. “Great 
work, Jim!” I often say. “That’s 
just what the company expects of 
men like you in a situation like 
that.” This is quite a large or- 
ganization, with something over 
$50,000,000 capital, and we feel 
that, while we can never afford 
to let a man think he has done 
something that nobody in the 
building ever dreamed possible, 
Wwe are bestowing the very highest 
possible praise in saying that the 
man’s accomplishment was exactly 
what president would wish 
him to 

Some the details of sales 
management that I have found to 
be successful, as described in the 
Precedine, may strike the rule-o’- 
thumb t».n who is driving his or- 
ganization hard and getting great 
results being fanciful beyond 
the bounds of business practice. 


I am taking chances before the 
court of your stern, calm judg- 
ment, I dare say, in describing 
just one more policy of ours. 

Wherever and whenever possi- 
ble, I make it a point to become 
acquainted with the parents of a 
man. You would probably laugh 
at the lengths to: which I have 
gone to be able to ride home 
with a new man without exciting 
nervous embarrassment. I have 
schemed to have him invite me 
home to dinner. I have driven 
my car stealthily along the Drive 
when I understood that Sam was 
going to take his girl out for a 
walk. 

For it has been proved in nu- 
merous instances that there is 
nothing so effective as a touch of 
the home influence when you've 
got a youngster on territory and 
he begins to foozle. It may be 
a day’s lay-off and a spell of 
grouch after too much of a good 
time one evening. Or perhaps the 
less demoralizing desire to spend 
business hours looking at points 
of historic interest in a new town. 
(I’ve seen them that way, some- 
times.) Or it may be just plain 
homesickness. 

But when a promising youngster 
commences shooting back sassy 
letters, or no letters at all, your 
chances of holding him as a link 
in the chain—durable links are 
hard enough to forge, so there’s 
no wisdom in missing a chance at 
one—are brighter when you can 
speak of the folks at home as the 
folks at home, not as “your 
father” or “your mother.” “You 
love the Little Mother, don’t you, 
Bill? Well, I don’t want you to 
succeed for this company nearly 
as much as she does,” I’ve said 
to a man after a bad night. Just 
a word or two—and I’m off to a 
discussion of the new day’s work. 
It brings results. 

Sob stuff? Perhaps not so 
much as you think. We were all 
“Just starting out” once upon a 
time, and we’ve all had mothers, 
and we've all had our bumps. 

I have always considered an 
evening spent “tying up” with a 
new man to be a most profitable 
and in most cases a permanent 
investment. 
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Retailers’ Campaign Against 
Dishonest Advertising 
The Retail Merchants’ 
Washington, D. has inaugurated a 
campaign against fraudulent and mis- 
leading advertising in the District. A 
committee has been appointed to hear 
and investigate complaints, and the pub- 
lic is notified by the following quarter- 
page advertisement in the newspapers: 
“The Retail Merchants’ Association 
announces to the public that it will be 
glad to receive and investigate com- 
plaints of False and Misleading Ad- 
vertising appearing in any medium or 

form in the District of Columbia. 

“Complaints must be filed by letter 
only, and wherever possible a copy of 
the false or misleading advertising state- 
ments complained of should be attached 
to and made a part of the Jetter. 

“Reliability is the watchword among 
the members of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, and this organization of- 
fers its machinery and influence to the 
end that at no time shall any one be 
imposed upon as the result of a false 
or misleading statement. 

It is announced that the committee 
will ask Congress to pass a law prohib- 
iting fraudulent advertising in terri- 
tory subject to Federal jurisdiction, 


Association of 


Making Advertisers for Trade 
Papers 


M. C. Robbins, general manager of 
the David Williams Company, New 
York, addressed the November meet- 
ing of the New England Trade Press 
Association on “Turning the Prospect 
into an Advertiser. The three princi- 
pal elements involved, Mr. Robbins said, 
are (1) the story; (2) the salesman; 
(3) the advertiser. He analyzed these 
with the aid of charts which showed 
the elements affecting the efficiency of 
each. 

James H. Stone, editor of the Shoe 
Retailer, Boston, spoke on ‘Legitimate 
Co-operation Between the Editorial and 
Advertising Departments.” 

Emphasis was laid on the fact that 
the advertising solicitor who seeks the 
kind of co-operation that means giving 
a prospective advertiser, or an adver- 
tiser, a puff, is not helping himself as 
he thinks he is. but lessening the value 
of his publication, making it less read- 
able, and. therefore, less attractive as 
an advertising medium for the advertis- 
ers that the solicitors are trying to 
serve. 


Two New Accounts to Dooley- 
Brennan Company 
The Dooley-Brennan Company, Chi- 


cago, advertising agency has recently 
closed contracts with the Cornell Wood 
Products Company, of Cornell, Wis., 
and Chicago, and the Vesta Accumula- 
tor Company, advertising Vesta storage 
batteries. 

This agency has secured ten accounts 
since it was established less than a year 
ago. 


Hurley and Adams to Address 


The annual meeting of 
tion of National Advertis: 
place at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Wednesday, Thursda id Friday, 
the first, second and third . December, 
Morning and afternoon scssions will be 
held on each " these da; A big at: 
tendance of A, N. A. membership—r ep 
resentatives ae executive from their 
member-companies—is expccicd to take 
part in the very importar Tiscussions 
which have been scheduled. Purely or 
ganization subjects will be covered in 
the smallest amount of time possible and 
round-table discussions will be a greater 
feature than ever. 

The business meetings 
days will be open only to members of 
the Association and addit nal execu 
tives from their companies. In the eve. 
ning of the first day, Wednesday, De- 
cember Ist, the Association will hold 
its Annual Dinner. This will be the 
first Annual Dinner of the Association 
to which a selected list of publishers, 
advettising agents and advertisers not 
members of the Association has been 
invited. Invitations have been sent t 
a selected limited list of men who 
are not members of the Association. An 
attendance of 350 to 450 is expected. 

Among the speakers will be the Hon- 
orable Edward N. Hurley, vice-chair. 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and his remarks will no doubt be of 
great interest owing to the importance 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s work 
to advertising and_ selling interests; 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. of the New 
York Tribune, Collier’s Weekly, and 
Saturday Evening Post, will “speak on 
real facts about honest standards in ad- 
vertising and their effect upon national 
advertisers; Harry Tipper, president of 
the Association, who will be toastmas- 
ter, will also have a brief but important 
message to deliver. In all probability 
another well-known man will speak on 
an important advertising and _ selling 
subject. 


Associa- 
S will take 


all three 


E. H. Leonard with the Healy 
Shops, Detroit 


E. H. Leonard, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the J. L. Hud- 
son Company, Detroit, has been made 
general manager of the D J. Healy 
Shops, of the same city. ‘he “Healy 
Shops” are in the nature of a depart 
ment store, but each unit in th combi- 
nation is run as a distinct business. | 

Before going to Detroit Mr. Leonard 
was with the Shepard Norwell Company 
and Houghton & Dutton, in Poston. 


The Pacific Mills Expand 


The Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass» 
have bought the entire print, business 
of the Merrimack Manufact1 
pany, of Lowell. The purcha: 
involve the transfer of =f of the? 
rimack properties—simply t 
of the business, machinery. 
ete. 
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Women Who Dress 
Must Eat 


fo be an authority on the subject of 
women’s greatest interest—Dress—is the 
strongest asset a publication can have. 


Women who dress must eat, must live 
in houses, must have furniture, and all 
the other articles that are necessities or 
desirabilities of life. 


Magazines that are authorities on dress 
have unique interest for and most potent 
influence over women of the better class. 
They are ideal media for advertising 
everything that women buy or influence 
the purchase of. 


The magazines composing The But- 
terick Trio are acknowledged author- 
ities on matters of dress. They give 
advertisers the ideal introduction into 
the ideal homes. 


The Butterick Publishing 
Company 


53UTTERICK BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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THE SOUTH 


A Manufacturing Community 


HE FACT that the South has really developed 

into a manufacturing section, and is making 
astonishingly rapid progress along industrial lines, will 
probably surprise the business men of other sections. 
The wonderful agricultural resources have been 
stressed to such an extent that the South has become 
associated with that pursuit solely in the minds of 
many. Yet the value of Southern manufactured pro- 
ducts for this year is at least $4,000,000,000, or 
$1,000,000,000 more {thanj the $3,000,000,000 derived 
from, agricultural resources. 


Manufacturing Development 


From 1880 to 1909 the capital invested in South- 
ern manufactures increased 900 per cent, and the value 
of the manufactured products 407 per cent. Of the 
262 lines of manufacture in the United States, 236 ure 
carried on in the South. The number of wage earners 
increased 50.8 per cent from 1899 to 1909, and 
there are now well over 1,500,000 in the Southern 
States. In the nine years beginning with 1900, the 
total increase in 92 leading industries was from 
$1,288,000,000 to $2,696,000,000, or 106 per cent. 
Sixty-five per cent of the new spindles installed in the 
United States since 1890 are in place in Southern 
cotton mills, which now operate 18,336,480 spindles 
and consume this year 3,163,388 bales of cotton, where- 
as the Northern mills use only 2,883,208 bales. In 
fact, already two Southern States manufacture more 


cotton than they raise. 
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A 


Pressing 
Demand 


The SOUTH isa 
young Industrial 
Giant, impregnated 
with youthful grow- 
ing energy. Heisde- 
veloping, and devel- 
oping fast; and needs 
clothes, food, ma- 
chinery and all other 
commodities. And, 
best of all, he has the 
money to pay for 
them. If you can 
supply him, let him 
know,—the cheapest 
and most effective way 
—thru the SOUTH- 
ERN NEWSPAP- 
ERS. 


MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 








For detailed information of ary 
kind address papers direct. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile, Item 
Mobile, Register 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock, Arkansas Democrat 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis 
Jacksonville, Times Union 
Tampa, Times 
Tampa, Tribune 
GEORGIA 
Albany, Herald 
Atlanta, Constitution 
Atlanta, Georgian 
Augusta, Chronicle 
Augusta, Herald 
Macon, Telegra; 
Savannah, Morning News 
Waycross, 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal 
Louisville, Herald 
Louisville, Times 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Citizen 
Asheville, Gazette-News 
Charlotte, News 
Charlotte, Observer 
Greensboro, News 
Raleigh, News & Observer 
Raleigh, Times 
Winston-Salem, Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
nderson, Daily Mail 
Charleston, News & Courier 
Charleston, Post 
Columbia, Record 
Columbia, State 
nville, News 
Spartanburg, Herald 
TENNESSEE : 
Bristol, (Va.-Tenn.) Herald Courier 
Chattanooga, News 
Chattanooga, Times 
Knoxville, Journal & Tribune 
Knoxville, Sentinel 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal 
Memphis, News Scimitar 
Nashville, Banner 
Nashville, Tennessean 
TEXAS 
Austin, Statesman 
Beaumont, Enterprise 
Galveston, News 
Texarkana, Four States Press 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg, News 


This is the 7th ofa series of adver- 


tisements prepared by the Massen 


Gack Apvertisina AGency, Atlanta, 
Ga,, for the members of the S. N. P, A. 
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Sales Man— 
Manufacturer— 
Adv. Manager — 
Copy Man— 


Now appearing daily in The Chicago Herald is the greatest 
series of articles on business building that has ever been writ- 
ten in any time or any land. It is a symposium on sales devel- 
opment, contributed by the world’s foremost experts in con- 
structive selling. 


No man interested in sales or advertising can afford to miss 
this series, this chance to read the best great brains can offer. 
The man who has arrived knows less than their sum total; th 
ambitious youth should thank his stars for this uniqu 
opportunity to sit at the feet of the great ones and learn. 


Better Bigger Business 


Read these articles daily in the Chicago Herald. They will 
cover every important subject of interest to manufacturer, ad- 
vertising man and business man, and be written by Amicrica’s 
greatest business builders. No sales manager, manufacturer or 
traveling man should fail to read every one of them, and the 
retailer will find in them much to learn, 


Daily on The Chicago Herald’s Editorial Page 


for their daily Herald. At a cent a day their business 
amounts to that much. How many millions would it 
amount to in your line? 


2 buyers of the Chicago Herald pay $1,200,000 “t) 








Western Electric Company Makes 
Drive on Toy Model 


Electric Cooking Stove Put on Market with a Double Purpose 


Miniat 


TX: 


ranks 


\Vestern Electric Co., of 
York has joined the 
the increasing number 
of concerns which are marketing 
tov models of their standard 
product This toy is a miniature 

ve which can be operated 
ricity. 
inging out this toy the 
Electric Co. has a dou- 
ose—to advertise its reg- 
of cooking appliances 
id another product which 
show can be sold at 

a profit. Some other concerns, 

like the Frantz Premier Company, 

manufacturer of vacuum clean- 
ers, are willing to 
take a loss in sell- 
ing the toy brand, 
charging it to ad- 
vertising. Not so 

Western Elec- 
tric Co, This con- 
cern figures that it 
can get both the 
profit margin on 
the sale of the toy 


that American buyers have to 
choose from in selecting their 
stocks. 

The company hopes to make the 
Western Electric Junior Range, 
its new educational toy for girls, 
as popular as certain electrical and 
mechanical devices are with boys. 

This miniature cook-stove, 
though small, is the real thing 
and can be operated by electricity 
just as efficiently as an electric 
toaster or a chafing dish. The 
heating element is, in fact, very 
similar to that: used in a toaster, 
but it is enclosed in a typical 
metal stove frame in such a way 

that the top and 
the oven can both 
be used for cook- 
ing purposes. The 
element of safety 
has been consid- 
ered and all danger 
of fire or shock 
eliminated. 

The company is 
not the originator 


and the advertis- 
ing value, too. 

In the first place 
there is a market 
for new toys, espe- 
cially those of an 
educational —char- 
acter Then it 
seems that invent- 
ors and manufac- 

have devel- 
re toys of 
for boys 
Yt girls 
fers a spe- 
rtunity in 
ield. 
ther com- 
knowledge 
toy mar- 
been sup- 
the past 
rgely by 
producers, 
war has 
put quite 
» in the 
of devices 





MAGAZINE COPY 


A miniature cook stove —practical and safe. Just the thing 
for playing house 

It actually cooks real food, and it perteetty safe. No matches, 
20 fame, oe emoke. The connecting cord can be attached to any 
electric light socket, and you cas start the beat 
the swited, 


Pees ts the medi 1 for teachiag many weet! Ieseas, and 





this pla a grow 
(ng up. Boys have thee lectrical and mechanical toys. Here 
is something equally entertaining and instructive for the girts 


Western Electric 


JUNIOR RANGE 


Stans cock bona, we 
Wine today for Unustrated 


the Junior Range can be 
perc haned 


Wit in aot te be had to 
Your (owe, we shail be glad to 
Supply you auect 


Write to our nearest office 


WHICH 
DUCED THE TOY RANGE 
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INTRO- 


of the idea, but has 
developed and im- 
proved the device 
sufficiently to make 
it of practical use 
and warrant a cam- 
paign for volume 
sales. 

A similar article 
was placed on the 
market in this 
country last year 
by a German con- 
cern, but it was a 
cruce affair and 
did not attain a 
large sale. More- 
over, the foreign 
product was not 
obtainable ‘this 
vear, on account of 
the war. 

Seeing sales pos- 
sibilities in the 
idea, the company 
decided to arrange 
for producing the 
device in improved 
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form in this country. The Junior the company felt warranted jy 
Range was thus created to retail planning to dispose of 50,000 of 
at eight dollars—a lower price, by the ranges for the Christmas sea. 
the way, than that of the German son, and an appropriation for pub. 
product. licity and dealer selling helps was 
Its sale is being promoted main- made on a basis of the estimated 
ly as a Christmas proposition and sales. 
on. the basis of a practical effort The drive began on the depart. 
to secure extra business at a fair ment and toy stores in the form 
profit, although the company is of a letter sent out to a list of 
not unmindful of the advertising 3,000 on September 4th from the 
value that this toy. may have in New York headquarters, A 
developing a broader market for printed enclosure contained 4 
its regular line of electrical appli- large illustration of the range, 
ances. about half the actual size, with 3 
Owing to the nature of this short description and the whole. 
sale and retail prices, 
The letter pointed out 


‘ the sales possibilities 
Get This New Toy! —— and urged the 
. yuyer to send to the 
nearest of the com- 
leis Already B see TI de of Chil pany’s 30 distributing 
The kiddies everywhere think it the best houses for a sample, 
toy, theyre had yet. It is a child-cise which would be sub- 
‘ . mitted for inspection 
Frantz Premier : without carrying 
Electric Cleaner ih. charges or any obliga- 
Hetaxevling brah, duet tag. bende “7 | tion to buy. 
like the big one. Stands 14 inches high, and : Word went ont 
aie from the general sales 
nner to ae branch 
remier. 10uses to follow up 
Bi Lf te N this letter with sales- 
vee. men assigned — espe- 
cially for the work, 
with specific instruc- 
tions for sample den- 
onstration and a sales 
story that would ap- 
THIS ADVERTISER DESIGNED THE TOY TO BRING TRADE FOR peal to the merchan- 
THE LARGER MODEL dising instinct of big 
buyers. 
product, department stores and This was followed by a printed 
toy distributors offer the biggest broadside putting the proposition 
distributing outlets, and this is in- up to 5,000 central power stations 
cidentally the first attempt of the and 10,000 contractors or dealers 
Western Electric Company to han- in electrical goods, to whom the 
dle a product that classifies out- sample offer was also made, but 
side of the recognized electrical qualified by a time limit which 
_ — , . expired on October 23. 

s the large toy buyers usually : Bd 
visit New York and place the bulk —— 
oftheir orders in June, this de- This broadside contained en- 
vice went on the market very late closures illustrating the dealer 
to get favorable attention for the  selling-help material that the com- 
current selling season, but the pany was prepared to furnish and 
company is depending on an in- proofs of national advertising, to- 
tensive sales campaign and the gether with a return post-card for 
force of consumer and trade ad- dealers to use in ordering either 
vertising to create a market in samples or merchandise and aé- 
spite of that handicap. vertising matter. 

After an analysis of the market The selling aids consist of con- 
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Electrical Questions 


“Am goingto build. Howcan] best wirethe house? 
How can I best light the house?”’ 





‘Want to put small electric lights on the sides of my 
auto. Can I take current from the magneto? ”’ 


‘*Please give mesome data on electricityinthe home. 
Am writing a club paper.”’ 





‘With wood at $5 a cord and current at ten cents per 
k.w.h., is it economical to buy an electric range?’”’ 





So the queries come day by day to the 
editor of our Electrical Department. 
Inanswering, Today’s feels it is giving 
very practical help to readers, as well 
as valuable co-operation to the Society 
for Electrical Development, of which 
it is a member. 


Today’s Magazine 


is is the sixteenth advertisement about Topay’s cditorial policy] 
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Pat Your Paper Problems * 
Up to Men Who Know 


Call in a Bermingham and Seaman 
representative. You will find him 
well posted in all lines of the paper 
business, and not trying to sell one 
brand of paper to the exclusion of 
another. 


We dispose of the entire output of a 
number of the biggest mills in the 
country. Our vast manufacturing 
facilities enable us to supply you 
with paper for every purpose at 
rock bottom prices. 


Begin using our national service for 
your profit by getting our sugges- 
tions and prices on your booklets, 
catalogues, circulars, house organ 
or any paper requirement. 





We are always glad to make up dum- 
mies and furnish samples. Using 
‘this service places you under no 
obligation, and may save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Radium Folding Enamel—Crystal Enamel 

Opacity — Samson Offset — Elite Enamel 

Advance Bond ~—and other leading brands 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee Detroit 
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lers, display material, 
cards and newspaper 
llustration of a window 
letailed suggestions for 
nd demonstrations are 
shed. 
neral consumer publicity 
e company will consist 
ilf pages in a national 
1 two full pages in a 
iblication. 
[homson, the advertising 
that orders from 
ive already been spffi- 
ndicate the success of the 
Reorders are expected 
y retailers who have or- 
mples for display pur- 
in small quantities to test 
and, when the holiday 
is fairly opened up, and 
mpany is prepared to make 
leliveries fromvall of its 
stocks. 
representative stores in 
ties have taken up the line 
intention of featuring it 
the Christmas rush. 


sumer 


sa\ s 


\L STATIONS TAKE HOLD 


power stations have 
rested from the stand- 
- current-consuming possi- 
nd many of them will 
the device in local news- 
id in street cars where 
rate traction lines. 
mpany anticipates that 
nior Range will be the first 
| appliance to find its way 
sood many homes and be 
runner of a bigger market 
rent on other appliances. 
int of contact with the 
s being utilized by enclos- 
klet on household elec- 
pliances with each of the 
A Junior Cook 
ilso supplied for the use 
n 
nanner in which dealers 
i hold of the advertising 
indicated by the demand 
rs. The company placed 
| order for 150,000, but 
\ovember 9 the run had 
to 750,000 and the job 
n the presses. 
central stations have ar- 
send folders out as en- 
n their December in- 
consumers, 


Nanges, 
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Chicago “Herald” Starts Mer- 
chandising Talks 
In an effort to 
men who read 
the true 
and adv 


tor 


educate the 
the Chicago 
cance of mer 
James Kee 


product that a buye 
ment is indeed a p 
that when he buy 
will be as good as 
time.” 

rosse & Blackwell. 
ners and picklers, : 
ample of 
Witt K. 

Cochrane 

who wrote 
“Ouality C: 
subject of 
which follows: 

“Crosse & Blackwell, 
canners and picklers of L 
cently asked an ic i business man 

“ ‘Why is it 
ica is steadily falling off In 
other country > are preme.” 

“That isn’t a hard nut to crack. 

“Tt is because have done abso 
lutelv nothing to perpetuate their 

“They have overlooked present 
future generations. Present generations 
scarcely know the name of Crosse & 
Blackwell. 

“Meantime, what? 
enterprising America 
ing his name and his 
household He is 
Blackwell, who are a 
sphinx The name of ¢ 
fiftv-seven varieties is a hor id wor 
We all keow Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
Sprague, Warner & Co., Libby and the 
rest of the goac They are tak 
ing the vlace of Crosse & Blackwell in 
the minds of present and coming gen 
erations.” 


trade in Amer 


every 


name 


and 





Extending the “Life” of Dealer 
Helps 


Fourth of a Series of Articles Reviewing the Material that Advertisers 
Are Furnishing Dealers This Fall 


WENTY-FIVE dollars seems 
like a lot of money to put 
into one dealer piece. It is more 
than some advertisers formerly 
spent on dealer-helps altogether. 
Yet that is what it costs to pro- 
duce the hand-painted Paris Gar- 
ter easels which are being shown 
by the better stores in the large 
cities this fall. And that is only 
one of a number of costly helps 
that are going the rounds, which 
in the last analysis cost Jess than 
some of the cheaper and less dur- 
able material. 
The reason for this is that ma- 
terial of this kind can be leased 


larger cities, stores which would 
not use less elaborate helps at all, 
so that in addition to getting more 
circulation for the investment, the 
advertiser also gets better circuy- 
lation. 

Quite often it is possible to 
work a complete selling campaign 
around these traveling “helps.” 
Take the Corticelli playful-kitten 
display, for example. This is a 
motion display which shows a kit- 
ten playing with a spool of silk, a 
parody on the trade-mark of the 
Corticelli Silk Mills, of Florence, 
Mass. The company tried for years 
to bring out a practical, fool-proof 


THESE EASELS COST $25.00 AND ARE SENT FROM ONE DEALER TO ANOTHER IN THE 
LARGER CITIES 


to dealers and put on a circuit 
in much the same manner as some 
of the paper companies travel 
“educational” demonstrations from 
school to school. Making the help 
do double duty in this way in- 
creases the circulation and de- 
creases the cost per showing. More 
than that, the display can be routed 
through a circuit of high-class de- 


partment and chain stores in the 


display which could be sent from 
dealer to dealer, and finally de- 
veloped one which it had made 


up in quantities. These displays 
were then distributed to various 
sales offices, and from there routed 
by the salesmen. In this way the 
co-operation of the salesmen was 
secured, and the company was sure 
of putting the displays out where 
they would do the most good. The 
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“Jimmy” Hare, that veteran photographer of every 
great war of recent years, is one of six photographers 
getting war photographs for Leslie’s readérs ex- 
clusively. 


Sixty to seventy vivid news pictures every week make Leslie’s 
distinctive among all American periodicals, and make editions of 
442.000 necessary. 


Leslie’s Has the Largest Circulation of Any Ten-Cent Weckly. 
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Facts About Albany—Troy— 
Schenectady and the 
Capitol District 


The following is the population, 1915 State 
census, of the six cities which form the heart 
of The Capitol District, and which are rapidly 
growing into One Big City: 





Albany 108,500 
Rensselaer 11,213 
Watervliet 15,088 
Troy - 73,302 
Cohoes 23,477 
Schenectady 80,386 


Total - 311,966 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


is the only newspaper which covers Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady and The Capitol District 
Daily and Sunday, or any Day or any Sunday. 
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iked up to the dis- 
furnished with litho- 
‘ards to mail to his 
wing the kitten at 
iting them to bring 
o see the display in 
The cards were im- 
he dealer’s name, and 
t on the address side 
cr to list a few sea- 
iins or use in any way 
‘This method,” writes 
ield, the Corticelli ad- 
“has brought 
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SHOTGUNS «se 
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from 
the disp! 
have 
ple,” 
dealer 
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Still 
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whic! 
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ing- 
undet 
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enthusiastic letters 
ustomers, Wherever 
have been shown they 
d hundreds of peo- 
lisplays are leased to 
wo weeks before they 
d to the next “stand.” 
her example of the 
aler-help, and one 
ed considerable atten- 
_Street, was the mov- 
iow of Rockingchair 
This display, which 

ended the advertising 
1! Chicago will remem- 


OFFSET PROCESS HAS MADE 
WHO IN TURN PASSES THEM OUT TO FAVORITE CONSUMERS 
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ber, showed an animated cartoon 
on a ground glass, the cartoon 
bringing out certain sales points 
about the garment being sold. 
While this display was being ex- 
hibited in the windows of Henry 
Lytton & Sons, in Chicago, it was 
almost impossible to get a view 
of the display during the busy 
shopping hours on account of the 
crowd. It was the connecting link, 
PrinTERS’ INK is told, between the 
extensive advertising done in Chi- 
cago for that underwear last sum- 


WINCHESTER | 
“LEADER ano REPEATER 
SCORE CARD 


to |. ® Lreaee ney 
Stone. | Moos, facer: 26 


» 


‘ 
2 
3 
4 
5 
° 
T 
8 
9 


to 
REIMBURSEMENT 
HIGH GUNS 
OPTIONAL 
EXTRA EVENTS 
TOTAL PURSE 


POSSIBLE MANY SIMPLE SPE- 


mer and the dealer's store, a cam- 
paign which, taken as a whole, was 
said to be unusually successful. 
But the opportunity to make 
your dealer-helps more worth 
while is by no means limited to 
this idea of traveling displays. The 
fall material sent to Printers’ INK 
by 90-odd advertisers is sprinkled 
with examples that ought to prove 
suggestive in laying plans for next 
year’s campaign. There is, for in- 
stance, the seven-color counter 
cut-out of George P. Ide & Com- 
pany, makers of Ide’s Silver Brand 
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Collars, which does the work of 
four cut-outs and much more ef- 
fectively. 

This piece is but one of over a 
hundred dealer-helps which this 
company is furnishing this fall, 
the most popular of which is a 
new and revised edition of the 
fashion chart mentioned in last 
year’s review. The cut-out was 
brought out to meet the demand 
for a dealer-piece that would show 
the dealer’s customer several of 
the new collars under similar con- 
ditions, so that the customer could 
compare them and choose which 
style he wanted. 

The old way of doing this would 
have been to get out four cut-outs 
which the dealer could put in his 
window. Three of these have been 
eliminated by putting a revolving 
dial behind one cut-out carrying 
the desired styles. The piece it- 
self is so cut out that by turning 
the dial any desired collar can be 
“put on” the young gentleman in 
the picture. An inexpensive easel- 
back fits these cut-outs for the 
dealer’s counter, so that the cus- 
tomer can see them at the time 
of buying and satisfy himself that 
he is getting the style of collar 
he wants. While, it is true, the 
cost of the revolving feature on 
the cut-out adds to its cost, still 
the company feels the extra adver- 
tising value more than offsets that, 
and there is no doubt that its 
novelty appeals to the dealer. So 
thoroughly practical is this plan 
that it ought to be adapted next 
fall by other manufacturers desir- 
ing to show a variety of products 
under identical conditions. There 
is no limit to the ways in which 
the basic idea could be worked up 
by a capable lithographer. 


LONGER LIFE FOR TRIMS 


Similarly the method being used 
by the Sherwin-Williams Company 
to make its dealer-helps doubly 
useful is worth thought in planning 


next season’s material. This ad- 
vertiser has aimed a blow at ma- 
terial which is used once and then 
thrown into the discard. Instead 
of furnishing window-trims “that 
the dealer can use a week and 
then throw away,” as one tooth- 
brush manufacturer expressed it, 
the material is so designed that, 
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after it has done its d 
dealer’s window, the c: 
want to put it on show inside 
the store. How this advertise: 
came to this conclusici is tolj 
in a letter from C. M. Lemperly 
the advertising manager . 

“We have been worki 
window-trim propositio: 
15 years,” he writes, 
tried almost everything {rom the 
simple package or can to the high. 
priced mechanical moving display, 
Last year we inaugurate’ our plan 
of concentrated national publicit 
on different products, anc this plan 
seemed to call for several trims 
during the year—we finally issued 
a total of eight trims on different 
products. These trims were in the 
nature of a hanger for the back 
of the window in striking colors, 
with a quick-acting poster effect 
and a strip or banner to be stuck 
on the front of the window to 
flag the attention of the passerby 
This made an attractive trim, but 
was quite inexpensive. 

“We learned our lesson from 
the inexpensiveness of these trims 
We sent them to our full list of 
dealers and agents, but found after 
checking up through our repre. 
sentatives that there was about a 
50 per. cent waste. This led us 
to take a different course this 
year, which started with us Sep- 
tember 1. 

“We cut down our list of trims 
50 per cent, and by spending the 
same amount of money believe we 
are getting equal display and 
greater advertising value. So, in- 
stead of trying to create a trim for 
each important product, we are 
confining them to the various 
branches of our line, such as paint, 
varnish, shelf goods, etc. We have 
also produced a trim that can be 
used in various other ways, in at- 
dition to its window use. Insteat 
of making all hangers, we ar 
using stiff cardboard cut-outs with 
easel backs. We preserved the 
hanger for the central idea, bu! 
improved it by extending the brass 
strip at the top, so that the dealer 
could ‘frame it’ between tw 
stacks of cans, if the window i 
not suited for a hanger, which 
must be hung up from in eye 

The Towle Maple Products 
Company, maker of Lov Cabit 


ty in the 
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Is Philadelphia Prosperous? 


OR answer, take the re- 

port of the four savings 
institutions of the city, which 
carry deposits from the great 
masses of small wage earners 
in the city. Compare these de- 
posits with those of a year ago. 


TOTAL DEPOSITS 
In Millions of Dollars 
1915 1914 
Philadelphia Savings. 121,163 117,397 
Western Savings . .. 35,246 33,904 
Beneficial Savings . . 15,206 14,831 
Germantown Savings 10,652 10,216 


PE a8 een 182,268 176,350 
Here is a gain of nearly $6,000,000. 


And if prosperity has reached down into the 
pockets of the small wage earners, think of the 
multiplied millions that have gone into the 
pockets of the families with better-than-average 
incomes. 





It is just these families that read the Ledgers— 
people with money to satisfy their tastes as well 
as their needs—people who insist on news pre- 
sented to them in the form found in. Phila- 
delphia only in the Ledgers. 


WISE advertisers are turning to the Ledgers 

for their share of Philadelphia’s prosperity. 
160,000 families of Better-than-average income 
constitute the best field for most advertisers. 
It is the exact field of the Ledgers. The combi- 
nation rate for the two Ledgers is 25c per line. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 
EVENING LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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: Popular 
Science 


Monthly 
1972 


Display Advertisers in this Issue 


Including 


General Electric Co. 
Southern Cypress Man’f’rs Assn. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 


The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Durham Duplex Razor Co. 


American Telephone and Tele. Co. 


Barney & Berry 

S. L. Allen & Co. 

Witte Engine Works 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co. 


Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
International Correspondence School 
American School of Correspondence 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 

The Marlin Firearms Co. 
Reversible Collar Co. 

Smith & Hemingway Co., Inc. 
North Bros. Mfg Co. 

Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 

The L. S. Starrett Co. 
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Syrup on sale. Bring it to their 
attention and they will do the 
rest. 

“When you are through with 
your window display, remove the 
Jack Towle cut-out carefully from 
the window and paste it some- 
where in your store and put the 
Log Cabin on your counter or on 
another case in your store—keep 
before your customers—a_ re- 
minder that you have Log Cabin 
Syrup for sale. 


up, has also worked out 
nake dealer-material of 
extra service and then some. Like 
the Sherin-Williams Company, it 
is urginy dealers to use the dis- 
play insicle the store as well as 
outside, and then afterwards to 
give it aay to customers for their 
children. Best of all, the material 
also acts as a packing-case. 

“We are packing our pint cans 
in what we call a display case,” 
writes W. J. Towle, the president 
of the company. ‘When this dis- 
play is set up it gives a very good 
imitation of our Log Cabin trade- 
mark, Being our regular shipping- 
case, you will see it saves us the 
expense of getting out an addi- 
tional display.” 

In talking to several grocers 
about this idea all voted in favor 
of it. Most of them liked it be- 
cause it acted as a store fixture 
as well as an advertisement, and 
was little trouble to set up. For 
fear the dealers will throw the 
case away without displaying it, 
a notice is inserted telling the deal- 
er that the case is worth dollars 
to him. One only has to read a 
small portion of this notice to 
see the Towle idea of getting the 
most out of dealer-helps. 


Table 5: 
a way t 





USEFUL PACKING CASE 


“This case is a log cabin when 

properly put together,” reads the 
circular, “It is also a container 
for the pint cans and when empty 
will serve as a container for the 
gallon, half or quart cans of Log 
Cabin Syrup you might have in 
stock and from which you can fill 
your orders, 
_ “Properly displaying your goods 
Is the lirst step towards selling 
them. You know this from your 
own experiences. We know from 
our experience what this Log 
Cabin will do for you. 











WASTE OF WINDOW CARDS CAN BE CUT IN 
HALF BY LEAVING SPACE FOR DEALER’S OWN 
ADVERTISING 


the cut-out of Jack Towle 

‘an of Log Cabin Syrup 
iz the gummed stickers at- 
iste it in your window. 
Ont) tloor of your window put 
the jo. Cabin—set up—with cot- 
fon batting, ete, and a few Log 
lis Of syrup and you make 
‘ttractive window display. 
¢ consumer passing, as 
(hose coming into your 
hat you have Log Cabin 


Ts 
holdiy 
and 
tach 


“As all the pint cases are made 
to represent a log cabin and con- 
tain this advertising material, use 
it every time you get a new case, 
even right through the summer. 
It means money to you. The peo- 
ple are using Log Cabin Syrup 
all the year ’round. 

“When you have a surplus of 
the log cabins, if you wish to make 
a complete log cabin, that is, have 
one with a full roof, you can use 
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the roofs from two cases and make 
one complete. In doing this, cut 
the lower part of chimney to match 
other half and glue it to roof. 

“When you get mor of the log 
cabin cases than you can use, give 
them to your customers for their 
children—they will appreciate it 
—but don’t give them away till 
you have a surplus.” 

The success which this company 
has had in getting dealers to give 


Social life is conducted by cor- 

respondence Letters, invitations 

acceptances rogrets—all are expressed 

through the medium of stationery. 

nerefore reveals 

af good form and 

ste as ely as does your 

dress or your table decorations 
or your furniture 


REPRINTS OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS IN COLOR NEATLY 
MOUNTED MAKE ACCEPTABLE STORE CARDS FOR THE BETTER 


GRADE OF DEALERS 


up valuable store space may be 
in some measure due to its exten- 
sive consumer advertising, which, 
of course, is, and always will be, 
the greatest stimulator of co-oper- 
ation, but this simple, direct man- 
ner of getting the dealer’s help, 
as suggested by this circular, un- 
doubtedly plays a part. The dealer 
must be shown at every step that 
whatever he is asked to do is in 
his interest. He must be told 


what to do and how to do it in 
the simplest words. There must 
be nothing complicated, or else he 
won't grasp the proposition. More 
than one carefully worked ou 
dealer plan has fallen through be. 
cause it was too complic: ted, and 
the advertiser tried to get the 
dealer to do too many things at 
once, Hardly a day gos by but 
what dealers are getting requests 
of all kinds for co-oper:ition, and 
unless it is made very 
easy for them to ¢o- 
operate they just sim. 
ply won't, 


THE CLOTHCKAFT pap 
OF ADS 


The pains taken by 
advertisers to make it 
easy for their dealers 
to use helps almost 
seem foolish to one 
who has not studied 
dealers. But those 
who are familiar with 
their procrastination 
and indifference ap- 
preciate that anything 
which makes their use 
of dealer helps auto- 
matic is a step in the 
right direction, An 
example of this comes 
up in the matter of 
furnishing dealers 
with proofs of maga- 
zine and_ newspaper 
advertising for win- 
dow display. The 
usual custom is to 
furnish the dealer 
with an advance proof 
sheet, or to send him 
proofs from time to 
time. The weakness 
of both of these meth- 
ods is that it requires 
energy on the part o! 
the dealer to use such helps. He 
has got to go out and paste them 
on his window, or hunt up a caré- 
board to mount them on for it- 
terior display. 

To get around this the Cloth- 
craft people are furnishing thei 
dealers with boards carrying a pat 
of their ads, so that all the dealer 
has to do is to set the board up 
in the window, and tear off an ad 
every week. Eaton, Crane & Pike 
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are furni:>ing proofs of their col- 
ored advertisements mounted on 
hand-lettered hangers, which are 
quite acceptable, and far ahead of 
the idea that some advertisers still 
hold abou: getting dealers to paste 
up proot 7 : 

This feature of making maga- 
zine ads work for you in the deal- 
er’s store as well as in the con- 
sumer mediums is one which is ca- 
pable of considerable development. 
The method of the Holeproof 
Hosiery Company in working its 
magazine advertising into elabor- 
ate window pasters, some of which 
are lithographed in seven and eight 
colors and cut out to suit design, 
suggests one way of “framing” 
the ad so the dealer will eagerly 
display it. Advertisers who are 
going to some expense in mount- 
ing proofs of consumer ads feel 
that if they are paying postage 
and expressage on plain proofs, 
which may or may not be used, 
it is good business judgment to 
invest a few cents more and send 
out something that is sure to be 
used and will be a credit to them 
besides. 

This also holds true in dis- 
tributing returned street-car cards 
to dealers. Mention was made 
last year of how Babbitt’s Clean- 
ser cards were edged with brass 
stripping to make them more pre- 
sentable. This fall numerous ad- 
vertisers are furnishing their 
dealers with frames suitable for 
holding these cards as they are 
sent out from month to month, 
some of these frames being quite 
elaborate. But even with these 
precautions there is still a waste 
of store cards, which unless put 
up by salesman, seem to be 
stuck up without any system or 
plan. Commenting on this con- 
dition one Chicago dealer made a 
suggestion that might be worked 
out some day by some outdoor 
advertising company, if it is not 
being done already. 


CAR R S IN DEALERS’ STORES 


“T have often wished,” said this 
dealer, v. is one of the largest 
grocers s'ong the North shore, 
that somes company would start 
up wh would install a rack 
In my store similar to the racks 

a stecet-car for holding the 


advertisements of these different 
manufacturers. That would re- 
lieve me of all the trouble of 
hanging up material, and would 
be a source of revenue to me be- 
sides. An advertiser ought to be 
mighty glad to pay 50 cents a 
month to have a card in this store, 
and if it pays to have cards in 
street-cars it certainly ought to 
pay to have them right in the 
store where the product is for 
sale. If I could arrange with 
some one to maintain such an ad- 
vertising rack, I would ‘tie a can’ 
to all this conglomerate material 
you see hanging around here.” 

While the idea may be Utopian, 
still there is a thought there for 
the advertiser who insists on get- 
ting up freak material for every 
purpose and use for the dealer. 
Wouldn’t it be better to work 
along standardized lines, confining 
more of the material sent out next 
year to sizes and shapes that have 
proved popular and made good? 
At the same time it might be well 
to consider how we can make such 
material do double duty, just as 
the advertisers mentioned in this 
article have done this fall. In a 
concluding article we will hear 
from the dealers themselves what 
kind of material they want and 
will use next season. 


Co-operation with Trade Pro- 
moted by Newspaper Bulletin 


The Washington Star publishes a 
Grocery Trade Bulletin for circulation 
among retail grocers which contains ad- 
vertisements of food products taken 
from regular editions of the Star. The 
Bulletins are issued quarterly and ac- 
cording to Fleming Newbold, business 
manager of the Star, grocers appreciate 
them. 

In addition to the advertisements the 
current issue contains articles signed 
by F. N. Barbour, treasurer of the 
Tohnson Educator Biscuit Company; W. 
FE. Humelbaugh, advertising manager 
of the Genesee Pure Food Company; 
and C. F. Alward, advertising manager 
of the H-O Company. These articles 
are directed at the retailer and are de- 
signed to show him the advantages of 
pushing advertised brands. 


W. P. Jackson, for three years gen- 
eral sales manager of the H. W. Gos- 
sard Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed sales and advertising manager 
of the Kalamazoo Corset Company, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 





Joint Campaign 


to Fight Private 


Brands 


Underwear Mills of Piqua, O., Sign Current “Spreads” to Back Trade. 
marks 


ANUFACTURERS of stand- 

ardized, trade-marked mer- 
chandise in lines where the pres- 
sure from price competition on 
private brands is strong will ob- 
serve with interest a remedy that 
is being applied by a group of un- 
derwear mills. Competing pro- 
ducers of trade-marked underwear 
in Piqua, Ohio, have joined hands 
in a co-operative campaign of 
publicity to dealers to educate 
them on quality standards of value 
and the dangers of listening to the 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT, IN THREE COLORS, 


specious argument of “just as 
good at a lower price.” 

The organization back of the 
movement is known as the Piqua 
Underwear Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is composed of 
four large producers of union 
suits that have pioneered in cre- 
ating high-grade tailored gar- 
ments of that type and helped ma- 
terially in creating a market for 
them. 

These concerns are the Superior 


Underwear Company, the Imperial 
60 


Underwear Company, tlic Atlas 
Underwear Company and the 
Piqua Hosiery Company. 

The first two mentioned sel] 
direct to dealers and are exten. 
sive national advertisers. The lat- 
ter two concerns trade-mark their 
products, but distribute through 
jobbers. 

Their advertising has, up to the 
present time, been confined to 
trade mediums and dealer helps. 

These Piqua mills bear a pecu- 
liar relation to the underwear 


the Qualh Union Suit » 
Cif) of the World *. 


70 Miles from NewYork. 
Chicagp 


2204 Miles from 
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AG of ‘heme change erate mervcundonge plants and setedhgras 
wots cree to mae Pogus Quabry weandand 


What This Quality Means to the Merchant 
Pages Quaiiey saa! money tn the 


IS TYPICAL OF THE CAMPAIGN FOR Q 


trade. They are all union-sut 
specialists, no other type of gat- 
ment being made in that city. 
They claim to have been tiie lead- 
ing factors in developing the 
union suit to a point of perfec- 
tion where it became popular with 
consumers after which tlicy say 
the market has been flooded with 
private brands and_ unidentified 
merchandise of undcr-price 
quality. 

A conference was arranged to 
discuss this problem which fe 
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lecision to conduct a 
campaiy education to dealers 
on the ity standards of Piqua- 
made { ts. 

An a priation was made to 
of the four mills con- 
equal amount and a 
’ campaign was out- 
starter. The plan may 
ed on a broader scope 


sulted 


which ¢ 
tributed 
six me 
lined as 
be deve 
later. ; 

At pre-ent it is confined to a 
three-page broadside in three 
colors the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, monthly. The first ad ap- 
peared September. The plan 
also provides for a direct mailing 
campaign by each of the mills, re- 
prints of the ads being used for 
that purpose. 

The copy is built on the idea of 
advertising Piqua-made garments 
rather than the products of the 
individual concerns, each of which 
carry on separate and individual 
trade campaigns, as formerly, in 
addition to the co-operative work. 

The argument is dignified and 
free from bombast or questionable 
attacks on competing lines. The 
aim is rather to convey a clear 
understanding of quality produc- 
tion, the ethics of trading in 
standardized goods, and the fal- 
lacy of the idea that such a thing 
as underpriced quality exists. 
General comparisons are made by 
which dealers can judge values 
intelligently, 

One incident that occurred im- 
mediately after the first announce- 
ment shows that the campaign 
may be rather far-reaching in its 
influence, 

ust prior to that time a certain 

rk State jobber had de- 

n ultimatum to one of the 

ills to the effect that his 
siness depended on his 
plied with goods under 
rand. 
‘is jobber learned of the 
nipaign, however, he ex- 
change of heart and 
continue selling the 
under the- mill trade- 


future 
being su 


dealer 
perien 
decided to 
product 


mark 


Receivership Does Not Affect 
Fruit-Grower’s” Business 
i, Wixson, receiver for the Fruit- 
Farmer, writes PRiInTERS’ 
paper will continue to be 
without interruption, 


publisl 
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Full Sized Samples for Gro- 
cer’s Clerks 


“I would like to venture a suggestion 
that, if followed out more often, would 
make a five-dollar appropriation look 
like $5,000,” said George Stadtlander, 
head of a chain of retail grocery stores 
known as the Progressive Stores, in 
New York City. Mr. Stadtlander was 
talking at the noon-day meeting of the 
New York Advertising Club, Friday, No- 
vember 19, on the subject, ‘‘Selling 
Groceries to the Consumer.” 

“Manufacturers ought to see to it that 
every grocery clerk gets a full-sized 
sample of their products—samples that 
it would be worth the clerk’s while to 
take home. Then, if the clerk and his 
family think well of these products, the 
selling battle would be more than half 
won.” 

Mr. Stadtlander went on to warn the 
manufacturers to protect the retailer. 
He told as an example how one concern, 
after receiving a hearty welcome at the 
hands of the retail grocers, turned 
around and sold certain products from 
its lines to a big chain-store competitor 
at prices lower than those paid by the 
small dealers. 

“If this concern had played fair, it 
could have controlled the trade of New 
York, so far as its particular products 
are concerned,” said the speaker in con- 
clusion. ‘‘Now this company’s salesmen 
are received with scant courtesy when 
calling on the trade.” 


Men’s Furnishings Association 
to Fight Label Frauds 


Action has been taken by the Whole- 
sale Men’s Furnishings Association, Inc., 
to protect the trade-marks and labels of 
its members through the establishment of 
a trade-mark bureau. All members will 
be asked to file copies of their labels 
with the bureau, which will then dis- 
tribute them among the various manu- 
facturers of woven and printed labels 
for the trade. The label manufacturers 
will be asked to refuse orders for labels 
which closely resemble any of the 
registered marks. James R. Keiser, of 
James R. Keiser, Inc.; Henry Koch, of 
Blum & Koch, and Arthur M. Reis, of 
Robert Reis & Co., constitute the com- 
mittee in charge of the bureau’s work. 


Independent ‘Tobacco Concerns 
Merge 


The organization of the Mutual To- 
bacco Company has been perfected, with 
$20,000,000 capital, to take over five 
concerns of New York and vicinity. Ci- 
gars, cigarettes and smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco will be made and it is 
planned to advertise nationally, At the 
office of Mrs. G. B. Miller & Co., New 
York, one of the companies in the 
union, a Printers’ INK representative 
was informed that the location of the 
general offices in New York has not 
thus far been determined, or the agency 
that will be in charge of the advertising, 
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Reproduction of full page advertisement of Mishawaka 

Woolen Mfg. Co. in the November, 1915, issue of 

Successful Farming, prepared and placed by the George 
3atten Company. 


Piling One Guarantee On Top 
of Another 


“We do not consider our responsibility at an end,” says Mr. 
E. J. W. Fink, Sales Manager of the Mishawaka Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company, Mishawaka, Indiana, “until the goods are 
in the hands of the user and the user is satisfied. Our product, 
‘Ball-Band’ rubber footwear, is now worn by more than 8,000,000 
users and handled by more than 50,000 dealers—the well-known 
red ball, our trade-mark, is a symbol and a means of identification, 
guaranteeing a square deal to all, special favors to none. It 
protects the consumer, the dealer, ourselves, and Successful 
Farming, which put an additional guarantee upon our advertising.” 


This is piling one guarantee upon another. Successful Farming 
looks upon its guarantee as it would upon its note to its bank— 
if it were borrowing money. It is our promise to pay, in a definite 
way, the readers of Successful Farming for any loss sustained by 
them in trading with our advertisers. 


There are many other reputable manufacturers with high-grade 
products possible of trade-marking in a similar manner to the 
Ball-Band method, who could build up a great prestige in the 
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Great \\ealth-Producing Heart of the Country, piling one guar- 
antee on top of another by the use of advertising in Successful 
Farming. This would insure quicker sales by dealers, as the 
consumers would not have to have the merit of the goods explained 
to them. They would have learned of the quality and the guar- 
antees by reading Successful Farming before they called on the 
dealers. 

Our Definite Data Map on Live Stock, given below, shows why 
this territory is a good one for the Ball-Band goods. It reveals 
where there are the most farmers who raise live stock, who 
naturally have to be out of doors in all kinds of weather, and 
need such protection as these goods give them. 

Our Series of Definite Data Maps comprise a thorough analysis 
of the needs and buying power of the American farmers. There 
are now more than 75 in the set. Any advertiser can use these 
maps in determining his market with the farmers on almost any 
product and in any part of the United States. No matter what 
your sales problem is, these maps will probably be an aid to you. 


Would you like a set? 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful 


‘X DES MOINES, IOWA 
' ‘ CHiteago Office New York Office 
‘us Adyertising Building 1 Madison Avenue 
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nite Data va showing tention of farm live stock. One dot means 
9,000 worth of animals. More than half the dots are in the thirteen 
s comprising The Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country. 
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“Blood will tell” 


It gives class, distinction, worth—prize win- 


ning qualities. It requires time to bring all 
of this about. 


Just so with the good farm paper. It is a matter 


of development. It means more “than press, paper 
and ink. 


Farm News 


For thirty-five years FARM NEWS has 
been regarded as one of the leading farm 
papers. It is now better by far than ever 
before. Look at the make-up and editorial class 
and judge for yourself. It covers the richest farm- 
ing section in the world, and deserves your business. 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Also publishers of The Family Magazine (500,000 subscribers) 


NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
28 KE. 26th St. Third Nat. Bank Bldg. 1259 People’s Gus Bldg. 
W. ROY BARNHILL, Mer. A. D. McKINNEY, Mer. T. W. FARRELL. Mer 
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Spe ialty Manufac- 
turers set the Viewpoint 
of Distributors 


Annual ( onvention at Detroit Ad- 
dressei by Representatives of 
Deale and Jobbers—Organi- 
zation (crowing in Membership 
Supp: Pledged for Laws 
Against Fraudulent Advertising 


7 Hit whole-hearted co-opera- 
tic ff the retail grocer 
manufacturer of trade- 
products can be had if 
ufacturer will look at the 
from the standpoint of 
the dealer. So declared Frank B. 
Connelly, President of the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers, 
at the convention of the American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at Detroit, November 18. Mr. 
Connelly spoke as the represerta- 


with the 
marked 
the mat 
problem 


tive of 50,000 retail grocers in the 
National organization and the 35 
afhliated 


State associations. 
n we adopt a resolution or 
a policy,” he said, “I think it is 
time for the manufacturer to sit 
up and take notice, For your in- 
formation I shall call attention to 
the resolutions passed at the last 
two conventions of our associa- 
tion.” Then followed a vigorous 
and straightforward discussion of 
practices which the dealer regards 
as detrimental to his interests— 
such as free deals, special dis- 
counts hotels and restaurants, 
hous house canvassing, etc., 
Mr. Connelly strongly endorsed 
the Stevens Bill, and the work of 
the Fair Trade League, and urged 
the policy of protecting the dealer 
in his profits just as is the case 
jobbing trade on listed 


“Whi 


with t! 
comm ties 

On tis question of profits, the 
speaker gave some specific recom- 
mendat S. 

“For the benefit of 
turers vish to emphasize the 
fact no article selling at re- 
tail cents should cost the 
retaile iore than 90 cents a 
dozet 12'4-cent article should 
not ¢ ore than $1.10 and a 15- 
cent le not more than $1.35. 

25- seller should not cost 
$2.25. This will allow 


manufac- 


more 
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us a profit of 25 per cent on the 
selling price; a ‘small enough mar- 
gin over the cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

Speaking for the jobber, William 
Judson, first president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Groeers’ As- 
sociation, said: 

“Much annoyance and loss has 
been occasioned jobbers by fail- 
ure on the part of aggressive sales- 
men to observe proper precau- 
tions in booking specialty orders. 
The embarrassments become ap- 
parent when it is remembered that 
the jobber is permanently located 
and dependent upon the trade and 
good will of his locality, while the 
specialty salesman has the coun- 
try at large for his field and may 
make but few visits to any par- 
ticular section. In recognition of 
our mutual interest it behooves 
us to work harmoniously in a 
broad spirit of helpfulness, con- 
fidence and charity.” 

Walter B. Cherry, of the Mer- 
rill-Soule Company, Syracuse, 
and retiring president of the spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association, 
reported that the importance of 
the association is growing, both 
as regards the increase in mem- 
bership and the extension of the 
co-operative spirit. There are now 
135 members—an increase of 32 
over the number at the time of the 
convention last year. Besides the 
parent organization, there are 18 
auxiliaries, with a total member- 
ship of 965 specialty salesmen. 
ASSOCIATION FIGHTS FRAUDULENT 

ADVERTISING 


A. C. Monagle, sales manager 
of the Franco-American Food 
Company, Jersey City, and chair- 
man of the association’s legisla- 
tive committee, pledged the active 
endorsement of the association in 
the campaign to secure adequate 
State laws against fraudulent ad- 
vertising, and recommended the 
appointment of a special committee 
to promote this class of legisla- 
tion. Charles Wesley Dunn, gen- 
eral counsel of the association, de- 
clared that the best protection of 
the honest food manufacturer lay 
in the enforcement of just and 
uniform food laws. 

“I confess to the deepest sym- 
pathy,” he said, “with the com- 
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plaint that we are being over-reg- 
ulated; that the good old-fash- 
ioned way in which we grew up 
of doing what we pleased, so 
long as we did not step on our 
neighbor's toes, is rapidly passing; 
that now we are beginning to eat, 
drink, breathe, act and live ac- 
cording to law and regulation; 
that statutory morality is rapidly 
taking the place of human mor- 
ality; that no other people in the 
world are subject to so many in- 
dependent legislative bodies and to 
such a mass of diversified legis- 
lation as the American people. 
“But conceding all this, I can- 
not yet believe that a law pro- 
hibiting larceny is an imposition 
on business, that a law prohibit- 
ing fraud and deception and in- 
jurious adulteration, requiring an 
honest statement of quantity of 
contents, or requiring clean condi- 
tions of manufacture, is placing an 
undue burden upon the industry. 
Outside of the question of right 
involved, it is the best business 
policy to encourage and promote 
this just, needed and uniform reg- 
ulation.’ 


Will athe Short of Legal 
Measures Be Effective? 


Roxrorp Knittinc CoMpaANy 
PHILaDELpHta, Nov. 18, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to your circular of Sep- 
tember 14th, I note some articles which 
have appeared in “the current issue of 
Printers’ Ink,” which I believe that I 
should read. This issue, of course, was 
not included in my subscription, and 
will appreciate it if you will have a copy 
sent to me. 

In this connection, it has occurred to 
me that if journals which are published 
to interest Goaipees men, and are there- 
fore naturally sent to his business ad- 
dress, could have the subscriber’s name 
stamped on the journal itself, instead 
of only on the wrapper or envelope, it 
might tend to give the subscriber better 
control over his property, especially if 
the journal is so popular as to appeal 
to others in the office. Of course the 
recipient could write his own name on 
it, but he doesn’t. 

T. O. Peterson, 
General Sales Manager. 


Mooney Leaves Goodrich for 
Hyatt 


T. D. Mooney, formerly in charge of 
belting sales for the B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Akron, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the commercial 
department of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company. 


INK 


Profit Margin on Cig 


Brands 


The United Cigar Store: 
has decided that, even with i 
organization, price- cutting 01 
doesn’t pay, and it has been 
quit the practice in the futur 

Edward S. Wise, vice-presi 
corporation and chairman o 
has conducted extensive res 
cigarette trade, and has comp led a tabl 
of jobbing and retail prices upon all 
standard brands of oe s, which 
shows that the retailer’s .onacn 
price basis, is considera “ s on the 
15-cent and 25-cent grad (whic! 
normally a. bring pro; rtionatels 
higher profits) than it is on the 5-cent 
and 10-cent brands. Mr. \Vise also 
found that whereas cigars constituted 65 
per cent of the tobaccon'st’s trade 
eleven years ago, they now n up only 
45 per cent. 

Notices have already been posted in 
United Cigar Stores in the ast, to th 
effect that not only will ce-cutting 
be discontinued, but coupons for only 
the regular values in trade will be dis. 
tributed. 

Mr. Wise’s table of cigar 
and profits is as follows: 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF 

YORK 


arette 


S_ Company 
extensive 
Cigarettes 
lecided to 


ent of th 
its board 
rch in the 


tte prices 


5-CENT Crcanertes 
Net Retail P/C 
Pric e Profit 
4c 1111 
lll] 
1289 
9 1289 
10-Cent CIGARETTES 
Retail P/C 
Price Profit 
Helmar c 
Trophies 
Egyptian Straights 
Royal Nestors.. ; 
1 5-CENT CIGARETTES 
Net Retail 
Price Price 
Murads 
Mogul 
Luxury 
Naturals ......... 
25-Cent CIGARETTES 
Net i 


Price 
Deities x 
ei Morris..... 16.72 : 
Pall Mall......... 16.90 18c 
10-CentT LitTLe CIGAR 
Net Retai i 
Price 
$7.84 8c 
10.60 llc 0364 
r cash.) 


OCA is cssscéas 
Royal Bengal 
(Net prices, per 1000, less 8% f 


G. K. MacEdward Leaves 


Chalmers 


Gordon K. MacEdward, formerly a 
sistant advertising’ manager of 1€ Chal- 
mers Motor Company, of Det:oit, has 
—, ° become advertising manager 
of the H. A. Jones Real Estate Com 
pany, hh charge of all sales promotion 
work. Mr. MacEdward also hecomes 
stockholder and a director of ‘he com 
pany. 
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What makes a good magazine 
for Automobile Advertisers ? 


Does the advertising salesman make itP 
Or the amount of white space he offers you P 
Or a stage whisper to the dealer? No! 


Nor does volume of automobile advertising 
necessarily prove anything. 40 car makers 
cannot make a magazine a good sales 
medium if car buyers won’t read it. 


If you knew which magazines the car buyers 
of 48 states prefer, you would also know 
which magazines can serve you best. 


The Weed Chain Company’s recent investi- 
gation has furnished that information to the 
entire automobile industry. 


This investigation has been published in 
concrete form by Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Did you get your copy? 
And did you read it P 


On request a copy 
will b to any 


autom adver- 
tiser o; rartteal 
iser or .dvertising a 
agent, 
7 
Address 


CosMoroL iva 
119 \\ 40th Street 
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Somewhere v 


Poster Advertisi 


THE A. DE MONTLUZIN ADVERTISING CO. 1132 Union Trust Bldg, 4 

IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. B Building, 

A. M. BRIGGS CO. Peoples Gas Blig,™ 
POSTER SELLING CO... 
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our Sales Map 


air 
there :s a state or a district 
which has always been your 
thorn in the flesh. Use that 
field for a thorough Sales and 
Poster Advertising campaign. 
You've tried everything else and 
they’ve failed. We have confi- 
dence enough to ask you to make 
this, the most severe of tests and 
judge Poster Advertising by the 
result. You will find that the 
age of miracles hasn’t passed. 


Tell us the territory and 
we will send you rates. 


a 1620 Steger Bldg. 
ssociation Chicago - Illinois 
ATIVES: 


EORGE ENO THROOP, Ine., 8th Floor, Tower Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
y Atlanta, Ga. ' 








estnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOSE fortunate advertisers 

who were far sighted enough 
to make contracts for space in 
“SNAPPY STORIES” at the old rates 
have additional cause to 


BE THANKFUL 


for December 31st the rate for the 


TWICE-A-MONTH 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


will advance to $400.00 a page— 
half, quarter, and eighth pages pro rata. 


No reservations for 1916 at the present rate 
of $300.00 a page will be accepted, but actual 
orders, giving space and dates of insertions 
may be placed now for next year. 


A few special positions—second and third 
covers, facing text, etc., are still open. No 
fourth covers. 
MARK A. SELSOR 
Advertising Manager 
35 West 39th St., New York 





P.S. By the way—our circulation for 1916 will 
exceed 450,000—guaranteed. That means 
money back if we don’t deliver the goods. 
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Chalmers’ Way of Selling 
New Model 


At Convention of 600 Dealers 
the New Low-Priced Car Is 
“Sprung” in a Fashion to Make 
Ammunition for Advertising— 
In 40 Minutes $22,000,000 Worth 
of Cars Are Sold 
ELLING 600 dealers $22,000,000 

worth of automobiles in 40 

minutes—this was a feat performed 
last week by the Chalmers Motor 
Company of Detroit at a three- 
day sales convention. This has 
since been made the subject of 
full-page mewspaper ads under 
the caption: “I saw six hundred 
men buy twenty-two million dol- 
lars’ worth of Chalmers Cars in 
forty minutes.” 

Features of the convention were 
the springing of 200 completed 
models of the new Chalmers Six- 
30 on the assembled dealers as 
they were making a sight-seeing 
tour through the factory, and the 
careful concealment of the. tech- 
nical details of the new model un- 
til the very last day so that the 
visiting dealers who didn’t want 
to study out the new points for 
themselves would stay for the full 
run of the convention. 

The convention started Monday 
morning, November 15. After 
speeches by Hugh Chalmers, pres- 
ident of the company, C. A. Pfef- 
fer, vice-president and _ general 
manager, and Paul Smith, general 
sales manager, the 600 visitors 
were started on a trip through the 
factory and the factory grounds. 
Up to this time, if any dealer had 
expressed curiosity as to the new 
model, that was as far as he 
reached enlightenment. Suddenly 
in the course of the visitors’ fac- 
tory trip, however, the dealers 
were confronted with a line of the 
new Six-30, 200 in number. Each 
car was tagged with the name of 

ready for him to drive 

The usual course would 

n to set a model of the 
upon a pedestal for in- 
Each visitor was told 
out the car bearing his 

There the factory sight- 
ased, the visitors climbed 
new cars and, headed by 


seeing 
into th 


the first Chalmers car built, pa- 
raded through Detroit. At the 
conclusion of this procession the 
dealers each took their cars out 
for individual trials of various 
sorts and put them through their 
own particular stunts. Then they 
gathered in the convention hall 
and within 40 minutes of assem- 
bly had placed orders for $22,- 
000,000 worth of the new car. 
Monday evening the Detroit 
newspapers carried a full-page ad 
with the headline, “I saw 600 men 
buy twenty-two million dollars’ 
worth of Chalmers cars in 40 min- 
utes.” This ad had been prepared 
ready to run in the eventuality 
that plans should go off as slated. 
They did. The copy was in the 
form of a news story, told in the 
first person, and signed by L. J. 
Robinson, a local agent. It deals 
with the car, incidentally with the 
convention and the sales, and 
goes on to explain why the car 
can be sold for $1050 instead of 
higher figures. The border con- 


"have a 


I SAW SIX HUNDRED MEN BUY 

TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 

WORTH OF CHALMERS CARS IN 
FORTY MINUTES 

The New Six-30 with 3400 r. p.m. Engine at $1050 


lee Se ox 


GEEERRREREREEERREEEEEEEEEREREEERGEEROEEHOEEEOBBEGE 
TEEEEREEEEEERREREEEEREGEEEREEEEECEEEERRSOEEERANEE 


COPY THAT IS RUNNING THIS WEEK 


“Chalmers,” 
printed three deep at the bottom 
and two at the top, running down 
on either side. The ad has since 
appeared generally in other cities 
under the name of the local sales 
agencies, 

It was not until Wednesday 
that Chief Engineer Hinckley of 
the company unravelled the me- 
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chanical features of the new 
model to the assembled dealers, 
for their own information and for 
talking points. 

The four-page daily paper, the 
“Conogram,” published during the 
three days of the convention, was 
edited by Hank Caldwell of the 
New York Tribune, assisted by a 
staff of 16 men, including the 
night city editor of the Detroit 
Free Press. In tone it was cheer- 
ful without buffoonery, and in- 
cluded frequent. squibs on individ- 
ual dealers in attendance. Reports 
of addresses, a plentiful display of 
photographs and cartoons, and a 
running story of the convention 
doings gave a newsy flavor to the 
“Conogram.” 

Among the speakers, besides 
those already mentioned, were W. 
R. Hotchkin and L. A. Van Pat- 
ten of the Cheltenham Advertis- 
ing Agency, Gail Murphy, adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
and Isaac F. Marcosson. Mr. Van 
Patten offered a prize of one hun- 
dred dollars to the dealer sending 
in the best suggestion for a Chal- 
mers ad before December 1. 

The Chalmers Motor Company 
is eight years old this year. 


Checked ! 

The sign read plainly, ‘‘Not respon 
sible for articles of clothing unless 
checked.” 

So the new arrival, who had the look 
of a less cosmopolitan centre than New 
York. held on to his coat in spite of the 
combined efforts of the hat boy and the 
waiter to get it away from him. 

“No, you don’t,” was his answer. “T’ll 
keep this coat myself. Nobody’s respon- 
sible for it, so I will be. You see it 
= checked. It’s striped.”,—New York 
Sun. 


Accessions to Staff of St. Louis 
Advertising Agency 


H. Edward Pritchard, formerly of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, and_ the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, New 
York, and the Chappelow Advertising 
Agency, of St. Louis, has joined the 
advertising agency of the Woodward & 
Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis. 

Byron W. Orr has also joined this 
agency. He has been with the South- 
western Publishing Company, Dallas, Tex. 


The Notion and Novelty Review is 
the name of a new monthly trade paper 
published in New York by The Haire 
Publishing Company, which also pub- 
lishes other trade papers. 


How the World Emptics and 
Fills 


Twenty-one years ago Coxey Army 
marched to Washington. — The papers 
were full of it. Mention Coxey {5 any- 
body over thirty-five years old 1 see 
the understanding in his face. Know 
Coxey and his blooming army? Well, 
I should say so! Now, try Coxey on 
the men and women in the twenties, 
Just try it. It will open your cyes, 
Coxey? Who the blazes is Coxey? 
Looks of confusion and ignora: ‘ 

Coxey, you see, quit advertising, 
That is, the Coxey publicity ceased, 
And the world has filled up with people 
who never heard of him. Millions and 
mill‘ons of them. 

That is the way with some adver- 
tisers. They speak up a few times and 
then go back to their factories. ‘here, 
by George, we've told ’em! And then 
old Father Time begins to work. And 
the undertaker. And the parson armed 
with a marriage license. And the baby 
carriage. And rheumatism. And, first 
you know, the world is peopled with 
new bosses, new buyers and new 
housekeepers who never heard of you. 
Incred‘ble! What!_-never heard of 
me? No, never heard of you? Sorry 
to disappoint you. 

Man is provided with 4 great big ego. 
If he didn’t have it he couldn’t stand 
it to live. Without an ego he would 
probably take one look at the moon and 
go jump in the lake. Now, the best 
thing that an ego does is to give you a 
fine feeling of permanence. Of course, 
ycu aren’t permanent, and your better 
sense tells you so. But Mr. Ego keeps 
trying to make you think you are. 
What he aims to do is to make you 
feel comfortable. Nice thing to have 
around—an ego. You need him in your 
business. But don’t believe everything 
he tells you. He is the most agrecable 
and ever-present liar on your premises. 
—John M. Siddall in The American 
Magazine. 


Appreciates Scope of “Printers’ 


Ink” 


INTERNATIONAL Motor Company 
New York, November 19, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Last night I read the article in 
PRINTERS’ INK entitled “A President's 
Straight Talk to Advertising Managers,” 
by Harry Ford. 

I consider this a most valuable ar- 
ticle of counsel to the younger genera- 
tion of advertising men, and am highly 
appreciative of the versatile scope of 
Printers’ Ink which makes these talks 
possible. 

INTERNATIONAL Motor ComMPAny, 

. O. SKINNER, 
Advertising Manager. 


Kentucky Poster Company 
Incorporates 


The Loveridge Poster Advertising 
Company, Lexington, Ky., has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital s*oc 
Burt Loveridge and others. 
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AA Service 


so sterling in quality and broad in scope that 
any business will profit through the advantages 
offered by 

The Advertising Agency of 


Woodward & Tiernan 


A house universally known as a doer of big 
things over fifty years will maintain the prestiye 
gained by doing future big things in an 





Hi advertising way. 

{}] . . . 

||| Our weekly message sent without obligation. 
|//|||| Your name sent us will bring the next issue. 





The Advertising Agency of 


| Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 


Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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HE management of 
THE IRON AGE 


announces 

that no further business can _ be 
accepted for the Annual Review 
Number of January 6, 1916, as all 
available space for this issue has 
been taken. 


We take this occasion to express 


our appreciation to our advertisers 
for the large amount of business 
they have entrusted to THE IRON 
AGE for publication in this issue. 


New York 
November 20, 1915 





Responsive Market Awaits Tractor 
Advertisers 


Proved Advantages of Farm Tractors Over Horses With Rapidly Mount- 
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ut with 


bile manufacturers did 


ing Wealth of Farmer 


RTISERS have been 
hing with some interest 
suvering of various trac- 
facturers for a running 
what looks to be an ex- 
id interesting advertising 
4 

past ten years various 
turers of tractors for 
poses have been busily at 
ng the foundation for the 
which is so obviously ap- 
Now the time seems at 
en these advertisers are 
forsake the educational 


ing of the past, and come 


straight-from-the-shoul- 
etitive copy, just as the 
in 
vy days of that industry. 
those who are in close 
ith the development of the 


iarket declare that once the 


Cie 


mpanies get under way, 
| launch campaigns which 


1 those of the auto manu- 
ers a close 


second, both 
» standpoint of volume and 


eness. 


bLG ECONOMY ARGUMENT 


‘ontention is based largely 
nment figures which show 
production of horses in 


ntry is below the demand, 


on the fact that a tractor 
more work than horses, at 
According to the pub- 
one of the leading West- 
journals, a good draught 


‘osts between $200 and $400. 
1 suitable for farm work is 
trom $400 to $1,000, with 


1 increases, 


soaring as the European 
A farmer can 
od tractor for between 
i $1,500. 
t is remembered that the 
eding a horse is the same 
it is in the barn or at 
advantage of a tractor, 
sts nothing to maintain 
producing, becomes the 
vious. These facts are 


Precipitates Campaigns 


now fully realized by the big ma- 
jority of the farmers, thanks to 
the educational advertising of such 
concerns as the International Har- 
vester Company, and the plowing 
demonstrations held under the aus- 
pices of interested parties. 

These demonstrations, or “plow- 
ing exhibits,” as they are some- 
times spoken of by the farmers, 
have been held in various sections 
of the country, notably Fremont, 
Neb.; Hutchinson, Kan.; Enid, 
Okla.; Sioux Falls, S. D., and 
Bloomington, Ill. While the prim- 
ary object of these exhibitions has 





$675 Mogul 8-16 $675 
Oil-Burning Small-Farm Tractor 
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“You Are Safe in Buying an 8-16 Mogul” 


THOUSAND farmers say so—a_ thousand 
shrewd, successful farmers who are giving this 
8-16 trac ae ‘ee best of all tests— actual field work under 

verdict is— the 


4 


Chacage, comes with this backing. 
vers who have tested it agaiust bute power aud every 
hind 
“Buy ry it’s all mgbt — you can use it with profit bend day 
“ Buy it, it relieves res the horses of all theur bardest wor 
Ruy it, it costs less than horses. 
» Buy it, it's caster to ba mile than 0 tone.” 
Tehe awe & Lynde 7 Place your order now 
te Prd spnes whe at we 
= whoa taving, “Show me an 8 wy ‘Mogul . 








International Harvester Company of 
as porated) 
CHICAGO 





FARM-PAPER COPY OF THIS 
AWAKENED FARMERS TO 
ECONOMY OF TRACTORS 


KIND 
THE 


HAS 


been actually demonstrating to the 
farmers the great efficiency of the 
tractor, most of them have paid 
their own way. The Bloomington 
demonstration, for instance, which 
was held under the auspices of the 
Farmers’ Review of Chicago, was 
attended by over 50,000 farmers 
and over three hundred tractors 
,were sold. 
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In addition to this co-operative 
educational work, many of the 
manufacturers have given demon- 
strations on their own hook. An 
example of this work is the recent 
reliability run of the Wallis “Cub” 
Tractor, which was sent from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Fremont, Neb., 
under its own power. This trip 
was exploited in the trade papers 


1000 


MILE 
RUN 


TEST RQUAL TO Never before | in the 
YEAR'S WORK of the tractor 
ind has any manufacturer lown—the “Cul 

ba abet ——— the durability 
y & cross country trip 
ed by ~o4 be 

t 

and i is coavinc: 
ae 4 proof that tne efficient machine 
withstand the hardest field work. 


FECT WORKING ORDER 
The plowing and ey speed of the “Cub” is op meen yl 
better 


any other tractor, h se for ng reachin; 
pa eye time. io a stretches i 
pulling a 2000 Ib. 


reason why 
tion of its long tnd tedious journey. All the jars and jolts 
rocky roads not communicated to the motor- 
And the 
S in dust prooi 
pr 
out the motor like 8o 


There are 
Fite iad toil yo you about. 


WALLIS TRACTOR COMPANY :: 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FREMONT, NEBR. 


ae mud and and fae hill Bri Tren? 


performed won: 

Sertally and demonstrated nt ities in 
a class IT. itself. The 
pba ae ot states. The 1000- api made the roads 
it = a the route, the “Cu open pa | 

eee up to the bubs and the 
Mitchells wagon trailer attached re- 
wembied a house boat. 


“CUB” 


WHY IT — FREMONT AHEAD OF TIME AND IN 


than that 
many “fm ahead of 
than bour 


The fact that the “ mar ‘is spring mounted both front and rear is, perhaps, the 
chief the machi: running — at the comple- 
Sapna over rough, 

them. 


the further fact that all the working parts wed running i a constant bath of 
itt 


or no wear when 
he working parts been a 
id have worn 


interesting facts in connection with this durability run that * 
rite today for the circular “1000 MILES WITH 1S 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


means that from now there 
ought to be a marked increase jn 
the amount of tractor ady< rtising 
going out, and it might be inter- 
esting quickly to review what one 
large advertiser at least intends 
doing this season. 

“Our copy efforts this year,” 
said F. W. Hieskell, ad\ ertising 
manager of the Internationa! il Har- 
vester Company, * ‘will 
be concentratec large- 
ly on ‘cashing in’ on 
the educational work 
which we have been 
doing for the past 
eight years. In our 
past advertising we 
have forgotten for the 
moment that we have 
any competition, and 
set out to develop the 
market, feeling confi- 
dent that when the 
showdown came we 
maremely wet would get our share. 






ud “Tt has been our ex- 
perience, and | be- 
lieve the experience 
of others who have 
pioneered new fields, 
that the advertiser 
who develops business 
invariably gets the 
lion’s share of it. We 
have, however, fur- 
ther protected our- 
selves by bringing out 
a tractor which uses 
kerosene for fuel, and 
therefore, much 
less expensive to op- 
erate than a gasoline 
tractor.” 

Just how the Inter- 
national Harvester 
Company proposes to 
capitalize its educa- 
tional work to the 
fullest degree was ex- 








THIS ADVERTISER HAS MADE MUCH OF HIS MACHINE’S 


DURABILITY 


and by other avenues of publicity. 
With the educational work well 
under way the leading manufac- 
turers feel, as already suggested, 
that the time is at hand to forsake 


talking just farm tractors, and 
come out and talk the merit of 
their own individual makes, This 


plained to Pri PERS’ 
Ink by the man who 
has this tractor ¢ am- 
paign in hand. “While 
we will leave no stone un- 
turned, so far as reaching the mar- 
ket through farm journal and 
newspaper advertis: ng is con- 
cerned,” he said, “we will put a 
great deal of reliance on our local 
dealer to connect up with the work 
we are doing for him, and turn 
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This Proves Purchasing Power 


The most prosperous people in the world to-day are American 
farm faiilies. Our merchandising investigations show: 


That 87 per cent of all the readers of The Farmer’s Wife 
are FARM women: 


That 19.6 per cent of their homes are equipped with heat- 
ing plants: 


That 24 per cent of their homes are equipped with water 
supply systems: 


That an additional 28 per cent are considering the installa- 
tion of water supply systems: 


That 19 ver cent of their homes are equipped with lighting 
plants: 


That 59 per cent of these homes have hardwood floors: 
That 29 per cent of them have bathrooms: 

That 50 per cent of these families own pianos: 

That 35 per cent of them own kitchen cabinets: 


That 69 per cent of them own ice cream freezers. 


These facts are significant because they show the possibilities of 
the farm home as a market for the conveniences and luxuries enu- 
merated above, and for the more important fact, that the families 
who are buying this type of merchandise so rapidly, are logical 
customers for you. 


We have definite information regarding many phases of the pur- 
chasing power of our subscribers, including pictures of their homes 
and other data which will interest you, if you are contemplating 
the farm market. No obligation is incurred in an interview. May 


FARMERS WIFE 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


George \\’. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


Western epresentatives, Eastern Representatives, 
600 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Il. 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Guaranteed Minimum Circulation 750,000 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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The Money Received from Subscriptions 


During the Past ‘Twelve 
Months FEqualled ind 


i The Money Received from Advertising 


No Publication has better circu- 
lation. No Clubbing, but Full 
i Subscription Price paid in every | 


case. 


This Makes Wonderful Circulation 
The Kind That Will Pay You 


W. J. THOMPSON COMPANY, Inc:, Publishers | 
New York City 
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small shredder and 
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is the slogan. 


ractor manufacturers are 
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» the market for their trac- 
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‘so. sticking close to com- 


rguments, so all indica- 
int to a lively race for 
hin the next few years. 
contention of the manu- 
is in accordance with 
if it is true that the 
nly three per cent effi- 
‘ompared to the tractors’ 
ent—then it would seem 
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that the next decade will see a 
tractor on nearly every farm. And 
remembering the great increase in 
the farmer’s buying power, and the 
way he is taking to automobiles 
and other luxuries in the $1,000 
class, it would seem that tractor 
advertising is designed to develop 
along parallel lines, and open up 
with similar force, as the adver- 
tising of automobiles did ten years 


ago. 


Safety First Slogans 


The “safety first’? movement has 
reached the stage of education throvgh 
slogans. ‘Safety first’’ literature teems 
with them. The walls of workshops are 
covered with them. 

Among the following drawn from 
the Inland Steel Co., and other sources, 
employers might select an assortment: 

“Keep out of debt and danger. Both 
are alluring, yet poor friends to make. 

“Peace, prosperity, and good health 
depend on the selection of — prep- 
aration of normal food materia 

“The difference between a wise man 
and a fool is the fool’s mistakes never 
teach him anything. 

“The thinker wll not The 
drinker cannot think. 

“Any fool can take a 
takes brains to be careful. 

“Tt takes’ only a moment of care- 
lessness to cause a lifetime of suffering. 

“When hurry interferes with safety, 
cut out the hurry.’ 


drink. 


chance. It 


De Weese Will Address the 
Six Point League 


Truman A. DeWeese, director of pub- 
licity of the Shredded Wheat Company, 
will address the Six Point League at 
its luncheon to be held Monday, No- 
vember 29, at 12:30, at the Hotel 
Martinique, New York. The subject 
of the address will be ‘“‘The Lazy | 


lar—How to Keep It at Work.” 


at Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Robert H. Brooks, formerly on the 
advertising staff of the American Lum 
berman, Chicago, has established an ad- 
vertising agency at Little Rock, Ark 
He is handling the account of the Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau, the Bankers’ 
I'rust Company, of Little Rock, and the 
Crossett Silo Company. 


New 


Agency 


Merger of Textile Publications 
Lord & Nagle Company, 


The Bragdon, 
Inc., of New York, 
ger of the Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, and the Textile Manufacturers 
Journal, New York. The Textile World 
Tournal will be the name of the com- 
bined publications, which will be issued 
weekly in New York. 


announces the mer- 





Are We Winning Overseas Trade 
Only to Lose It Again? 


Will the Advent of Peace Find American Houses Firmly Entreiched? 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Mgr. Export Dept., The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 


- HAT?’S the use of working 

our heads off to get a 
bunch of foreign customers, and 
then iose them all when the war 
ends?” queries a reader of an 
article on exporting in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

It’s a mighty sensible question. 
When peace comes, Europe is not 
going to sit idle when the one 
thing it will need most is the 
pesos, milreis, bolivars and pias- 
ters which would relieve the mon- 
umental burden of taxation at 
home. Europe is no infant in 
arms at the export game. It knew 
how to cash in on cartels when we 
thought that a cartel was either a 
fancy cracker or a_ caffeinlcss 
coffee. Europe has .forgotten a 
lot of export hows and whys we 
are just discovering. Europe has 
got to have a big export trade— 
bigger than ever—or live on bread 
and water paid for by money bor- 
rowed at 7 per cent. 

In theory it is a case of “What’s 
the use?” Take South America 
for example. There are dozens 
of good reasons why in times of 
peace we couldn't meet German 
competition. Thev gave the peo- 
ple just what they wanted in 
goods, long-time credits and pack- 
ing. They were in and we were 
out. Our consular service and 
“$195 sees the whole of South 
America” tourists scolded Amer- 
ican manufacturers for scores of 
sins of commission and omission. 
Then one day someone turned on 
the sunshine and discovered that 
we were actually selling some 
goods to our Southern Sisters. 
Worse, they found that American 
goods and American service plus 
American salesmanshin had actu- 
ally taken a goodly slice of busi- 
ness away from the idolized Ger- 
man makers. 

It’s true. the last 


too, that in 


ten years Germany has spent real 
. Ss 


money in teaching its exporting 
manufacturers that value must be 
more than surface deep to pre- 
vent further inroads by better- 
made American products. The 
greatest obstacle we have had in 
exporting to Peru or Peruna has 
been that Mr. Foreign Merchant 
was buying good goods at profit- 
able prices from somcone else. 
If a buyer says your prices are 
too high, your terms too short, 
your packing rotten and your de- 
liveries too slow, you of course 
sell him because he really wants 
to buy or he wouldn't bother to 
argue out loud about the reasons 
why he shouldn't buy. It’s the 
man who is perfectly satisfied, 
and doesn’t care about being more 
satisfied, who says simply “No,” 
and lets you rave on without 
hope. 


AMERICAN LINES MUST PROVI 
WORTH 


THEIR 


What is the big characteristic 
we all know of the Spanish-speak- 


ing countries? Isn't it “mafiana” 
with a shrug of the shoulders? 
The American exporting manu- 
facturer has had his full share of 
that expressive word. In present- 
ing his best values he has been 
like the chef, who strives to in- 
terest a diner in an entrée when 
his only need is a finger-howl. So 
long as the foreign merchant 
could get good goods, prices and 
terms from people he knew and 
liked, it was a case of really sell- 
ing goods, This is no particularly 
easy job right now—wit! such 
items as poor transportation facil- 
ities, decreased buying pow r and 
severe exchange rates to discour- 
age overstocking—but tlic great 
hig chance is there hecause the 
foreign merchant for the t time 
is in a mood to listen. 
When the war is over 
(Continued on page 


he for- 
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lowa People Pay Us $240,000 * 


a year, in nickles and pennies for The Register (morning) 
and Tribune (evening). Compared with what they spend 
for food, clothing, building materials, automobiles, etc., it 


is the merest trifle. Think of this buying power. 





7th Government circulation statement 


Daily. ... 70,256 Sunday... 51,376 


(net paid) Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





*The circulation receipts of The Register and Tribune ex- 
ceed the next Des Moines daily by $160,000.00 a year. 


The Register and Tribune, Des Moines, fa. 


Representatives 
.. A. Klein, New York, John Glass, Chicago. 
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Free without 


obligation 





TEN TESTS FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Are you sure beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that you 
are following the line of least 
sales resistance in your busi- 
ness ? 


It would be worth a great deal 
to you to know if your efforts 
are 100% right—or 25” wrong. 


It would save you large sums 
if you could have absolute, in- 
disputable facts beforehand 
that would take the guess- 
work out of your advertising 
and selling. 


Beforehand assurance 
your safeguard 


We couldn’t have offered you 
the Mahin Merchandising 
Audit sixteen or ten or five 
years ago. It took sixteen 
years of actual advertising and 
selling experience before we 
could perfect it, and now be- 
fore we offer it to you we 
have demonstrated that the 
Mahin Merchandising Audit 
is practical and originally dif- 
ferent from anything you have 
ever known. 


Out of our Mahin Merchan- 
dising Audit experience we 
are now able to prepare Ten 
Tests to be applied to any bus- 


= Se 


ness— | 


Then Do” 
especially 
for the man 


business is differ- 
ent.” These Ten Tests 

when applied to your 
business will be your be- 
forehand assurance of 
whether your present meth- 
ods are correct, partially cor- 
rect or incorrect. 





Original tests for 
each business 


When you send us the cou- 
pon asking for the Ten Tests 
that will apply to your busi- 
ness, we do not send you a 
stock set of tests that have 
been made up in advance—but 
we work out for you the Ten 
Tests that will apply to your 
own individual business—and 
if you agree after carefully con- 
sidering these Ten Tests that 
your business does not meas- 
ure up to them, then we will 
be ready to explain to you just 
how we can apply the Mahin 
Merchandising Audit to your 
business—without obligation. 


CORES ARNE ION es TIAN one 
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Executives of large 
businesses 


The man at the head of a large 
business carries a responsibil- 
ity in proportion to the size 
of the business. 


No other plan ever devised has 
placed such a mass of vital 
facts and figures gathered from 
both inside and outside of the 
business as we will submit to 
you as the result of a Mahin 
Merchandising Audit. 


Pretty strong claims we admit 
—but we are ready to submit 
to you the commendation of 
executives of large businesses 
who have employed it. 


To the small business 
with big possibilities 


) | x executive of the large 


| 


i ly business because of his 
i Ii, 


experience has 
learned to make 
every dollar 
count—and 

in doing 

so has 





or all 
of these 
booklets free 
on request 
The Value of Analysis 


By H. A. Groth wal 
Wie the Agenes? oui ul 


the Folly of Price Cutting 
By John Lee Mahin 
Requisites of a Successful Salesmah 
By Wm. H. Rankin 
Human Appeal in Copy 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 
The Little Two-Cent Salesman 
By! M. Nolen 
Putting the Buying Impulse Into 
Copy 
By W. B. Swann 


spent thousands of experi- 
mental dollars. By the means 


of a Mahin Merchandising 
Audit we can save you the loss of a 
great deal of these experimental dol- 
lars—and we can prove this by the 
audits we have already conducted 
for small businesses. 


Ask for our “Business 
Symptom Blank” 


Any executive, sales manager or 
advertising manager of any business, 
large or small, is entitled to receive 
the Ten Tests that will apply to his 
business—without price or obliga- 
tion. Just as soon as we receive 
from you the coupon below, we will 
mail you your specially prepared 
copy of “Business Symptom Blank” 
—and from this blank we wil! formu- 
late the Ten Tests that will apply 
to your business, 


When these Ten Tests are submitted 
—you are to be the judge and jury 
—you alone are to decide if your 
business as now conducted or 
planned will measure up to these 
Ten Tests. 


Here’s your coupon 


Pin the coupon to your business 
letterhead and send it to the Mahin 
Advertising Company, 105 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. If you wish, 
enclose copies of any selling and ad- 
vertising literature you may be using, 
and without delay you will receive 
the “Business Symptom Blank” and 
upon request copies of any booklets 
mentioned here—just check book- 
lets you wish. Send coupon now. 





Mahin Advertising Company 
o 105 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SEND ME 
the specially prepared ‘‘Business Symptom Blank"* 
also the booklets checked below—no obligation 
on my part, 
( ] The Value of Analysis. 
[ ] Why the Agency. 
{ ] The Folly of Price Cut- 

ting. 


[] Human Appeal in 
Copy. 

{] The Little Two- 
Cent Salesman, 


[ ) Putting the Buying 


[] Requisites of a Suc- 1 
Impulse into Copy. 


cessful Salesman. 


Name 





Firm. 








Address 





ne caeCE ARCs SE INNIS RE ae n/a 
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is bought yearly by one Y. M.C. A. branch. This is 
only one item in one Y. M. C. A. household, but it gives 
some idea of the enormous amount of supplies that must 
be purchased by Y. M. C. A. secretaries. They con- 
sider ‘‘Association Men” as their buying directory and 
admit they favor its advertisers. In line with this, con- 


sider these four facts : 


13,131,176 meals were served last year in Y. M.C. A. 
restaurants. 

153,872 men made Y. M. C. A. buildings their home. 

2,500 buildings are in operation. 

A new building is opened every five days. 

The readers of ‘Association Men” are aggressive. 
They are vitally interested in everything related to 
Association matters, including ‘‘Association Men.” They 
favor those who favor their cause. 

Manufacturers of anything men use and makers of 
every household article find the advertising pages of 
“Association Men” an opening’ to a very rich field. 
Advance information regarding building erection and 
equipment is furnished advertisers. 


The growth of 400 pages of advertising in 
five years proves that it pays to advertise in 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, Business Manager 
124 East 28th St. New York 
HARLEY L, WARD, Western Representative, 19 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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cign importer is not going to 
abandon our American line which 
has proved itself. Even at a 
fightly better price he is going to 
tick close to the firm whose 
goods have pleased his customers 
and shown points of advantage. 
I can cite off-hand a couple of 
instances Which prove this pleas- 
fac In a certain South 
country there has al- 
been a demand for the 
t of cheap lead pencils (let 
e line). Germany owned 
ss and the situation was 
msumer got his pencils 
cost, the maker losing 
dealer not more than 
en, considering the cost 
business. When the 
that country ran out of 
German pencils and 
get more, they listened 
rst time to the arguments 
4 makers who had for 
them to try to make 
fit even on the lower- 
Now the dealers 
that they can get the 
the users get enough 
tisfaction and service to 
ep them pleased, and that the 
equests for a low-priced line are 
few that even when an English 
ffered them the means to 
to the cheap goods his 
and quotation were 
wn flat. 
instance shows a far 
pportunity on which time 
money are being spent lavishly 
e not alone a continuance 
iness relations when the war 
es, but to place the European 
mpetitors under a decided han- 
licap when they seek to reintro- 
e their product. In this case. 
the time shipments from 
stopped, the makers in 
of a certain type of 
r public-service com- 
in competition with 
attachment not permis- 
the fire underwriters’ 
s here at home. 
hen it became clear that 
companies abroad 
longer secure the infe- 
heaper foreign attach- 
| they consider the rad- 
Ichane» to the type used in the 
“tates and largely pro- 


us call t 


tor the t 
of Amer 


years 


$ urged 
areal pr 


1 lines 
iced lines. 
s found 

tound 


ment wou! 


tected by patents. By changing 
over the equipment to permit the 
use of this American attachment 
these companies have all but re- 
moved any opportunity for com- 
petition from foreign makers in 
the future. 

I have made it a point to talk 
with a score of export men within 
my acquaintance and written some 
few in the interior towns and 
cities where opinions are self- 
made and not influenced by a chit- 
chat of the exporting fraternity 
in general. I find everywhere the 
unswerving belief that the ones 
who get the business in the right 
way and strive to build up a per- 
sonal connection with their cus- 
tomers will hold the business 
against European competition, not 
only immediately following the 
conclusion of the war, but right 
straight along. 


BUSINESS FRIENDSHIP NEEDED 


For example, J. A. Cunning- 
ham, export manager of the Wels- 
bach Co., wrote me, “If upright, 
steadfast dealing and helpfulness 
to the customer is ever kept in 
mind it cannot fail to compel his 
adherence. It all depends on 
whether we will afford our repre- 
sentative every advantage in the 
way of price, quality and the right 
sort of packing.” 

Mr. Cunningham feels that mere 
excellence of product and service 
even when linked with value are 
not enough to hold the customer 
in line, and insists that the manu- 
facturer build up a_ business 
friendship by acting in minor mat- 
ters entirely apart from his own 
line as the merchant's representa- 
tive. He points out that the man- 
ufacturers of this country have a 
happy faculty of forgetting a cus- 
tomer between orders, and calls 
this trait one absolutely fatal in 
xporting, with which the writer 
most heartily agrees. 

Even an advance in price, as ex- 
igencies may decide, will not turn 
the foreign merchant to others, if 
he is satisfied that the manufac- 
turer is fair and trying to support 
him in good faith. Such connec 
tions, Mr. Cunningham feels, will 
continue, notwithstanding the re- 
turn of old rivals. 
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It must be understood from the 
start that when reference is made 
in this little discussion to Amer- 
ican goods it refers to American 
manufactured articles which are 
not identical with products which 
can be sold at lower prices due to 
lower cost. The very slightest ad- 
vantage in quality, convenience or 
attractiveness, however, allows 


them to step into the very class 


which I so strongly feel can hold 
the business it gets. 

The export manager of a line 
whose unit price per article aver- 
ages $5,000 compared the present 
situation in his foreign business to 
the world-old story of Finnegan 
and the drink. 

“Is Finnegan good for a drink?” 

“Has he had it?” 

“He has.” 

“He is.” 

“When the war broke,” said this 
man, “we had a bunch of custom- 
ers that went right on ordering. 
They owed us some money, and 
we knew that we had got to con- 
tinue to extend credit and that we 
were going to keep on selling 
them. We also knew that it might 
take some time to collect what we 
had outstanding if we stopped 
credit and in addition we had a 
number of contracts which called 
for credit and which could not be 
canceled for six months. Really 
we were kicked into handling the 
situation the right way—and we 
know it is the right’ way because 
we have not lost a dollar on an 
account that we would not have 
lost anyway and our total loss is 
the unpaid balance of a firm we 
were selling on a moral risk, and 
the only reason we lost there was 
that the man died before he could 
sell the stock on hand.” 


CONSUMERS WILL HELP HOLD TRADE 


The American Ever-Ready 
Works have a most pleasing export 
trade, and consequently the opin- 


ion of F. S. Philips as export 


manager is entitled to more than‘ 


casual attention. Speaking for his 
own product he makes the point 
that where in South America be- 
fore the war he was advertising 
unsuccessfully so far as large vol- 
ume was concerned, his company 
is now getting the business, and 


INK 


while a certain part of it j 

to go back to Doives-orieed he 
ropean lines the best part of it 
will stick provided the war lasts 
long enough to get close to the 
trade and educate the consuming 
public to the value behind the ex. 
port price, There is a great big 
difference between pleasing theory 
and depressing fact. - ‘ 

Before export business can be 
wrested away from our European 
rivals, it first must be secured, H. 
B. Gregory, export manager of 
the Patton Paint Co. (Sun Proof 
Paints), brought to my attention 
an unusually interesting side of 
the whole matter. He said, “If 
you want to find out whether 
American manufacturers are going 
to hold the business after the war 
it is a healthy scheme to ask the 
dealer on the other end rather than 
ask yourself.” 

When he was in the West In- 
dies last winter he made it a point 
to get under the hide of both 
American and native dealers on 
this very point, and the replies 
were certainly illuminating, 

For example, take one dealer, a 
Spaniard with 15 years of com- 
mercial exchange with the United 
States and Europe and a man who 
has traveled extensively on both 
continents. He told Mr. Gregory, 
“Your American manufacturers 
have got the wrong idea entirely 
on foreign trade. Most of them 
who go after it are trying to play 
a new game and make up their 
own rules as they go along. It is 
needless to say all of their new 
rules are in their favor. Few of 
them have the slightest idea of 
how to handle foreign credits 
how to attract the merchant, how 
to appeal to the consumer, etc. Of 
course, I am referring to their 
export business. If they would 
only treat the foreign merchants 
the same way that they do the 
dealers of their own country, they 
would get along much better. As 
it is, I do not think that many of 
them will hold any business that 
they have secured as a result of 
the war. There are certainly 2 
number from whom | am now 
buying that it will give me the 
greatest pleasure some day to tie 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Tue Aver & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
Concluded) 


Put on your chaps and spurs 
and take a little run from the 
=X (Two Double Bar X) 
Ranch over to Old Man Hill’s 
Hangout. It’s only twenty-four 
miles—a three-hour trip for the 
broac—and the way is down Wild 
Cat Creek, along the Crazy 
Woman, over Wagon Hound Di- 
vide to No Mouth Creek, then 
across Chugwater Flats to the 
Little Big Horn, and there you 
are! This is an imaginary jour- 
ney, but typical Wyoming names. 
The cowboys have burned them 
in for keeps, 

The advertising man feels at 
home in Wyoming for another 
reason, They’ve taken our good 
old motto, “Keeping everlastingly 
as it brings success,” and adopted 
it for their own. They have 
shortened it up to read “Git Thar,” 
but the meaning is the same. 
She 
is not tied down by convention- 
alities, not afraid to try a new 
thing, She “gits thar” in her 
own way 


Wyoming takes short cuts. 


In all of which we agree with 
Wyoming. We learned long ago 
in the advertising business that 
there is no one way—no cut and 
dried or stereotyped way. We 
give Wyoming greeting, and say, 
“go ahead, make your own way.” 
Wyoming is blessed with 
Woman Suffrage. Women hold 
State and County offices, serve on 
juries and have all the other rights 
and Privileges thereunto apper- 
taming in about as full measure 
as could be desired. But here 
appears the necessity for some 
kdicious advertising. The State 
is short of women, 


Turning from _ politics, they 
farm some in Wyoming, dig some 
anthracite and other coal, produce 
some oil and gas and mine a few 
of the one hundred and fifty-six 
varieties of minerals the State 
boasts. But it’s sheep we want to 
talk about. Let us pass on over 
Vyoming’s several hundred thou- 





sand cattle and horses and come 
to sheep. 


Wyoming is some on sheep and 
some on wool. Here is where 
she makes the othbr States sit up 
and take notice that she is on the 
map. A loud noise is heard out 
that way whenever Schedule “K’’ 
is considered in Congress. Her 
five million fleeces do look golden. 
But Wyoming lets go too soon. 

The great clip fir its way 
into lofts in big cities, Chicago to 
Boston. That is where the Phila- 
delphia and Fall River miiis go 
to look for wool. Wyoming’s 
men, women and children wear 
good woolen clothes, but it’s a 
long way around from the shear- 
ing sheds to the made-up gar- 
ments in Wyoming’s stores. 


We shall not indulge in pipe 
dreams for Wyoming, but we do 
not doubt she will some day look 
into the glass and see _ herself 
manufacturing wool. Then she 
will come into her own. Adver- 
tising cannot help the sheep 
herder much, but when Wyoming 
goes to making things out of 
wool, she will find advertising the 
key to unlock her true greatness. 

It’s a far cry, but one can 
easily imagine Wyoming standing 
with Massachusetts, upholding the 
manufacturing end of the wool 
industry instead of confining her- 
self to the production of raw ma- 
terials. 


Wool is a sufficient basis for a 
State’s prosperity. We have 
helped to popularize scores of 
things made of wool, and hope to 
perform such a service for Wyo- 
ming people some day. We are 
not too far away to see all over 
Wyoming and appreciate her van- 
tage points and her needs. We 
have clients in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, and clients farther 
West. Our latchstring is on the 
outside for Wyoming. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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Canadian 
Campaigns 


DVERTISERS influenced 
in the selection of me- 


diums and agency service by 
the fact of membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations are 


advised that the undernamed publications 
and agencies are 


ABC 


Members in Canada 


DAILIES 


HERALD... . . Calgary 
EVENING PROVINCE . Regina 
TIMES .. . . Moose Jaw 
FREE PRESS . . . London 
BRITISH WHIG. . .Kingston 
(also Weekly Edition) 
EVENING CITIZEN. . 


HERALD & MAIL . . 
(also Weekly Edition) 


Ottawa 
Halifax 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER . Toronto 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE . London 
CANADIAN FARM . . Toronto 
FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


H. K. McCANN CO., uta. . Toronto 
J.W.THOMPSON CO., uta. Toronto 


Lydiatt’s “What’s What in Canadian 
Advertising” is an authoritative, conven- 
ient and comprehensive guide to mer- 
chandising and advertising in Canada. 
Price $2.00. Obtainable from W. A. 
Lydiatt, 53 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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| tin cans to, if you will pardon the 


American vernacular, 

“Of course, there are eXxcep- 
tions, such as your own company 
and a dozen other American tian: 
ufacturers with whom | have had 
very delightful and exceedingly 
profitable business relations for 
years. But not so with the ma. 
jority of American manufactur. 
ers, for they don’t come across 
when it comes to export trade and 
they do not seem to look at it as 
a permanent proposition. Instead 
of grasping opportunity by the 
forelock they grab it by the tail 
and hang on until shaken off.” 

The practice of making up rules 
while the game is in progress may 
win temporary advantage, but it 
has never been known to result in 
permanent preference. 

There are in the United States 
two export service organizations 
in a position to know intimately, 
not only the feelings of the mam- 
facturer, but the feelings of the 
foreign importer. W. M. Benney, 
manager of the Foreign Trade 
Department of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, looks 
at the situation with a full concep- 
tion of many factors casy to ig- 
nore and brings out some of these 
in saying frankly, “It is my opin- 
ion that should the war end 
now, or a year from now, we 
should see for some years compat- 
atively little change in the char- 
acter or proportion of the share 
of the United States in the export 
trade in manufactured goods. 
While it is true that our exports 
during the fiscal year ended June, 
1915, have exceeded any other 
year in our history, the great in- 
crease in these values over the 
previous years is directly caused 
by the circumstances arising ott 
of the great conflict, and which 
reasons for the increase will al 
most altogether cease at the close 
of the hostilities. nae 

“During this year of conflict in 
Europe and commercial anxiety 
throughout the rest of the world, 
the ordinary course of trade has 
been seriously interferred with and 
domestic business, as a whole, has 
been far from satisfactory. While 
these circumstances have probably 
caused more manufacturers than 
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ever befure to take a direct inter- 
et in oversea commerce, never- 
theless the circumstances  sur- 
rounding the cultivation of that 
trade have been so unprecedented 
that only a comparatively small 
minority of American manufac- 
turers have taken advantage of 
sich opportunities as offered for 
the direct promotion of their for- 
eign trade connections. It is quite 
probable that all of our increase 
in export trade during the past 
year and more is accounted for by 
the fact that the purchasers have 
themselves taken the initiative in 
looking for sources of supply in 
the United States, 

“Should, therefore, the war end 
within a comparatively few 
months and domestic business 
show a strong upward movement, 
we should see in this country 
what we have seen so many times 
before during recoveries from 
business depression, that the larger 
proportion of manufacturers now 
giving some direct attention to 
export trade will at once devote 
their whole time to domestic busi- 
ness, leaving a very small minor- 
ity indeed to reap the immediate 
benefits to be derived from that 
patient, persistent and intelligent 
cultivation of foreign trade con- 
nections hegun before the war and 
continued during the war with 
the same consideration for their 
foreign customers’ circumstances 
as that of their domestic patrons. 

“It will take more than one 
vear or two years of effort for 
the manufacturing interests of 
the United States as a whole to 
make serious inroads into the 
trade of foreign countries in com- 
petition with those of European 
countrics, belligerent or non-bel- 
ligerent, if the latter are at all 
prepared to compete on the old 
lines within a reasonable period 
after the conclusion of peace. 

“If they are not so prepared, it 
will mean that the buying capacity 
of the whole world will be in sim- 
ilar degree curtailed.” 

The point Mr. Benney makes, 
that a year or two of effort now 
Is not igh is something that 
every vcomer in the export 
game should bear in mind. 

Exporting is essentially to-mor- 


| Sales 
| pages of good thoughts 





“Personality in 
Sales Letters” 
A Booklet 
We Will Send You 


It’s an honest-to-goodness 
booklet on Personality in 
Letters with 21 


on the subject and not a 


sentence in the 21 pages 
that mentions 


ld 
f sti 


Bond 


Our idea is that if we can 


get men to realize the 
power and importance of 
real letters, the advan- 
tages of Old Hampshire 
Bond Stationery will be 
apparent. 

If you would be inter- 
ested in looking over 
some specimen sheets of 
Old Hampshire Bond, 
sav so and’ we will in- 
clude a sample portfolio 
with the booklet. 


| HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SoutH Haptey FAtts, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers inthe World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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row’s business and only those who 
are willing to see that work in the 
present means more work in the 
future should tackle it. It is not 
a plaything that one can enjoy to- 
day and drop to-morrow and 
make a profit on between times, 
nor is it of any profit to the coun- 
try or the individual to make pa- 
per profits by thinking of export 
and not exporting. 


FUTURE WILL ADJUST ITSELF 


Dudley Bartlett, Chief of the 
Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Muse- 
um, made this latter point clear to 
the writer when he said: 

“Consideration of plans _ for 
holding, after the war, the trade 
that American manufacturers may 
secure during the conflict appear 
to me to bear a strong family re- 
semblance to the famous discus- 
sion of the proper way to cook a 
rabbit, and the preliminary solu- 
tion at least of the problem is 
practically the same. First catch 
your rabbit. Get the trade first 


and the question of keeping it 
may well be left to the future. 
“Extraordinary efforts to land 
war orders, temporary in char- 
acter, are not going to build for 
the future, and are very apt to 
prevent any serious effort to es- 


tablish permanent trade, which 
will, I am sure, have a very serious 
effect on the labor situation in this 
country. Just what effect labor 
problems, which our European 
competitors will be called upon to 
solve after the war, may have on 
their solution it is very difficult to 
forecast. 

“While in England recently I 
talked with a number of manufac- 
turers who freely expressed the 
opinion that the labor cost of prac- 
tically all lines of manufacture 
would be materially increased 
after the war. If this proves to 
be true price-competition may be 
lessened to a considerable degree, 
provided there is not a_cor- 
responding advance in the price of 
labor in this country. 

“Those manufacturers who have 
had wide experience in foreign 
markets know, however, that price 
is not always a ruling factor 
in export trade, and that an ar- 
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ticle once well established in any 
market of the world has :y 
advantage which mere underbid. 
ding cannot always overcome. 

“Looking to the future, I see 
Belgian competition  climinated 
for some time to come, German 
and Austrian competition greatly 
lessened, especially in the matter 
of long credits, and French com. 
petition less keen. England js 
the country to be reckoned with 
but in all neutral markets I can 
see no reason why American man- 
ufacturers cannot hold their own 
against the manufacturers of 
Great Britain in a vast number of 
lines. 

“After all we circle around to 
the starting point, and unless our 
manufacturers do more than they 
have been doing to establish a 
basis for future business in for- 
eign countries, I cannot see that 
we need waste much gray matter 
on methods of keeping trade until 
we get some to keep.” 

It is an easy thing to prophesy 
about the war, because in all 
probability there will be ample 
time for one’s words to be for- 
gotten. 

That makes it safe for me to 
clasp hands with an export man- 
ager whose name is omitted by 
request. He answered my ques- 
tion by saying frankly, “Sure, we 
will keep what we get during the 
war. If we do not, we will get 
some more somewhere else. Man 
dear, we have got to, because I 
need the money to keep a wife 
and two starving children out of 
the poorhouse. Remember that 
when you are told that Germany 
must have the busines Right 
here in the United States are a 
growing number of young men 
who have no intention «f allow- 
ing any European or domestic 
competitor to take their jobs away 
from them.” 

Another thing to re: 
that the United Stat 
itself little about what 
but works mighty hard 
to what it gets. The e: 
that has been little bot! 
it didn’t exist to the av 
ufacturer will be reg: 
guarded as an asset \ 
comes. 
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You must get the busy man’s attention first 








The genuine 
quality of your 
stationery on 


CONSTRUCTION 


will secure the 
attention for 
your letters 
which quality 
always commands 


White and Eight Colors 


nvelopes to match 








How often you say to yourself, “If we could 
only get the ‘trade to realize what we are offer- 
ing-——.” You know the big job is to get 
the busy man’s undivided attention—a hard 
job, too. 


Even your humblest prospect has more de- 
mands for his attention than he can heed. 
Only those things which mssst their importance 
have a chance to be noticed. Foday you must 
compete successfully for attention—as well as 
in goods and service. 


Those frequent sales letters to the trade which 
you so wisely use—they must secure attention 
or they are wasted Make them look import- 
ant. Use a strong letterheading on a sheet of 
crisp, substantial Construction Bond _ It has 
the crackle and quality which make a letter 
seem important. You recognize it as a paper 
markedly superior to the average 


You will find 1t easy to secure impressive sta- 
tionery on Construction Bond. It is carried 
in stock by the most responsible manufactur- 
ing stationers in the 200 principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. They buy it direct 
from us in large quantities. Naturally, good 
value, fine workmanship and prompt service 
go with Construction Bond. 

Let us tell you of whom to secure it in your 

locality. Write now and receive free 

our portfolio of letterhead suggestions 


W.'. Wroe& Co.,Sales Office 1004 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Herbert E-verett 


has resigned as Advertising Manage: 
of John Wanamaker’s New York 


Store to become assistant to 


Robert John 


head of the Copy Depart- 
ment of 


The Van Cleve Co. 


GEORGE B. VAN CLEVE 
New York, November 15,1915 








One Year’s Conservation Brings 
Back Prosperity to the South 


G. Candler, S. C. 


Views of ; 
on Industrial 


RVATION of resources 
conomy of habits have 
factors in bringing the 
ates of the South out 
rst situation they have 

et since 1863. 

ht of the South a ye 
ago well remembered rol 
need retelling. The largest cot- 
ton crop in its history had been 
erown, and one of its chief mar- 
kets was cut off. That was the 
story, in few words. 

How the situation was met and 
the manner in which the Southern 
States trimmed their sails when 
disaster threatened to engulf them 
has been told Printers’ INK by 
S.C. Dobbs, vice-president of the 
la Company and ex-pres- 
Associated Advertis- 
Mr. Dobbs has also 
especially for PRINTERS’ 
views of several of the 
eur successful business 
men and bankers upon the pros- 
pects of an immediate period of 
prosperity. 

In ascribing the reasons why 
the South has not suffered as 
much as was dolefully predicted 
for her a year ago, all of these 
men, it is worthy ‘of note, em- 
phasize the important part 
played by economy of personal 
habits. Along with this in im- 
portance is placed diversification 

, Which makes the South- 

today more nearly self- 

than at any former 
country’s history. 
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andler, one of Georgia's 
ens, says: “While it is 
lent that the South’s cot- 
will be possibly the 
acre that she has 
hout the use of more 
the amount of fertilizer 
r farm expense, she will 
realize as much money 

1914-1915 crop as she 
1 her largest cotton crop 
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Dobbs and Other Leading Southerners 


Conditions 


ever gathered in 1913-1914. Be- 
sides this, the necessity for di- 
versified farming having been 
recognized at the beginning of 
the current year, her barns are 
literally full of forest and food 
crops.” 

The South is destined to enjoy 
the “most unprecedented era of 
prosperity that the country has 
ever known,” in the opinion of 
Ernest Woodruff, president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia 
and the founder of more suc- 
cessful industrial institutions 
than any other man in his section 
of the country. 

“You are aware,” said Mr. 
Woodruff, “that the company I 
represent is interested in a num- 
ber of large corporations in this 
section representing varied lines. 
Reports from these corporations 
not only indicate a much larger 
volume of business, but a marked 
increase in net earnings over the 
previous year. It is evident that 
even though the present cotton 
crop appears to be 25 to 30 per 
cent short of last year's, collec- 
tions of fertilizer companies and 
wholesale merchants are _ better 
than they have been for a num- 
ber of years, and the local bank 
deposits are in excess of what 
they ever have been.” 

Frank Hawkins, president of 
the Third National Bank of At- 
lanta, is another of those inter- 
viewed. 

“We have a 
crop,” he asserted, “and the peo- 
ple have been economical, so I 
consider that we are today 100 
per cent better off than we were 
a year ago. In fact, if the peo- 
ple would live at home and prac- 
tise economy, this would be the 
richest country under the sun.” 

Robert F. Maddox, vice pres- 
ident of the American National 
Bank of Atlanta and former 
mayor of the city, expresses him- 
self similarly: 

“Since the 


splendid corn 


European war be- 
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gan, the South has learned two 
valuable lessons: the first, econ- 
omy; and the second, diversifica- 
tion of crops. The result has 
been that the South is now able 
to liquidate her debts and will 
have a surplus for investment.” 

The people are paying their 
debts, and live at home, and -we 
are accumulating some surplus 
money,” is the succinct statement 
of A. P. Coles, vice-president of 
the Central Bank and Trust Cor- 
poration. Mr. Coles has _ been 
termed the best informed man in 
the South regarding conditions 
relating to cotton and foreign 
commerce. Continuing, he said: 

“Through close economy and 
retrenchment brought about by 
the war, the South has put itself 
on a firm foundation for gradual 
and permanent improvement, 
which will be accelerated to a 
greater extent when peace finally 
comes.” 


THE SOUTH BECOMES SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING 


The prohibitive prices of com- 
mercial fertilizers have caused the 
cotton planters to turn their at- 
tention to other crops, says Mr. 
Dobbs. 

“Five times as much corn will 
be raised in Georgia this year as 
was raised less than ten years 
ago,” he continues. “There is be- 
ing held this month in Atlanta 
a Corn and Cattle Show. Few 
people know that a Georgia boy 
holds the world’s record for the 
highest production of corn on a 
measured acre. 

“The meat production of the 
South this year will be far in 
excess of any year in its history. 

“All this spells rapid recovery 
for a very sick patient, and un- 
precedented prosperity for a sec- 
tion whose natural resources sur- 
pass those of any area of like 
proportions on the globe.” 

The industrial conditions in the 
South are adequately mirrored by 
the sales and advertising plans of 
the Coca-Cola Company. 

“When the storm struck,” Mr. 
Dobbs tells Printers’ Ink, “the 
Coca-Cola Company did not ma- 
terially change its advertising 
plans. Not a man was taken off 
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in the Sout 
other section. We suffered, ag ail 
other manufacturers ‘ave gyf. 
fered. But to have halted at that 
time would have, in the opinion 
of the writer, been sui dal. 

“During 1915 we have worked 
the trade in the South more as. 
siduously than any year of our 
30 years of existence. Our news. 
paper campaign has been up to 
the level of previous years and 
display advertising during the 
past season has been used even 
more liberally than any year of 
the past. 

“During the early months of 
this year business was dull, and 
orders comparatively small, but 
collections in the South have been 
better as a whole than any other 
section, and during the past 60 
days business in the South and 
Southwest has been unusually sat- 
isfying in size as well as fre- 
quency of orders. 

“With active business relations 
with every section of the United 
States and Canada, as far as I 
can judge, trade conditions in the 
South to-day are in a healthier 
condition than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. And this in 
view of the fact that Southern 
manufacturers are _ participating 
to a very limited extent in so- 
called ‘war business’. 

“With this information before 
us, we are planning our 1916 
campaign.” 


the road or any 


Carroll’s 


Addition to Dan A. 
Staff 


James B, Hill and G. H. McBride 
have been added to the organization of 
Dan A. Carroll, New York special news- 
paper representative. 

Mr. Hill has been with the Frank 
Presbrey Company for a nber of 
years. and will act as offic anager 
for Mr. Carroll, as well as being in 
charge of general follow-ur a 

Mr. McBride has been identified with 
Scribner's Magazine as solicitor for 
nearly five years, and will with 
Mr. Carroll in the developr 
accounts, 


Albert Fox Resigns fro: 
York “Herald” 


Albert Fox, who was apr 
eral manager of the New ‘ 
last July, has resigned and 
business with his son in Ca 
successor has thus far been 


ed gen 
Herald 
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Reflections on Choosing Adver- 


sing Assistants 
., November 6, 1915. 
ee INK: 

"aalen with great interest the 
excellent cle by “An Advertising 
Manager,” PrinTERS’ INK for Octo- 
k “The Choosing | and Training 

g Assistants,’ I am tempt- 

the following observations: 
le is forceful, vigorous, sin- 

e style pictures the man be- 
he viewpoint, however, seems 
judicial, but colored by the 

of the writer. We know 
that plenty of men, able men, disbelieve 

in the “‘cyclone’’ method of running a 

we know that it is at least 

ibt whether such methods 

iximum efficiency. The wri- 

from the account, to have 

uble with the men he has 

mplains that it is common 

to be construed literally 

loyee is not in sympathy 

it is not that always the 

vhen the employer is of the 
positive spoken kind, who, to quote 
gain, wants “the thing done my way’? 

I am quite ready to agree with the 
writer when he says that probably he 
is “often unreasonable in his demands 
and unjust in his criticisms,” for he 
seems to me to give evidence of incon- 
sisten n the face of his article. He 
compla of the lack of initiative in 
an employee; but does he not discourage 
initiative? Is he not, in fact, like the 
carpenter who complains of his tools? 
Is there not something more than ‘ ‘rough 
stuff” to the science of handling men? 
_Among your epigrams on page 37 of 
se same issue is this: “How many ad- 

‘rtisement writers are obsessed with a 

ture of the man who O.K.’s 

er than a vision of the buy- 

True; that is the curse 

) ‘rtising copy. I am inclined 

to believe that that is the only kind of 
copy the author of the article in ques 
tion gets from his “help.” A cyclone 

in the oflice is not conducive to intelli- 

gent, convincing copy. 

No, I think when the case is pre- 
sented s way (and there is a lot of 
sound 1 in the article) it is a pity 
not to print also the view of some em- 

er nother type, to balance it. 

I cannot do it, but you may 
letter in agate with the proviso 
the same privilege as the 
ioned, namely, of remain- 

us. Why not ask Henry 
views? Or Charles Brow- 


stor Oj 


hind it. 
to me 1 
temperat 


BENEVOLENT NEUTRALITY. 
e Dealers to Improve 
Windows 
‘odel” has been adopted as 
character by The Webber 
Cleveland. He delivers 
> in one advertisement— 
front is your introduction 
ible customers. Make it 
and~ attractive—impressing 
throng with the value of 
handise. We'll do the re- 


kly and economically,” 
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Fatima’s Holiday Package 


The holiday package of “Fatima” 
cigarettes is a nickel- silver jewel case, 
containing. 100 cigarettes. The case is 
not chased, and is of a severe Colonial 
design, the only advertisement upon it 
being the name of the brand upon a 
removal ribbon across the blue velvet 
lining of the cover. The company is 
advertising the case, when empty, as a 
jewel box for men or a jewelry case 
for women. The package, filled, retails 
for $2.50. 

Several large cigarette manufactur- 
ers, notably the American Tobacco Co. 
with “Pall Mall,” and Philip Morris 
& Co. with “Phil'p Morris,” will follow 
in 1915 a practice regarding special 
holiday packages which they tried out 
in 1914 and found successful. That 
is, Christmas boxes of 100 cigarettes 
will carry no special ornamentation 
other than Yuletide ribbon and a bit of 
holly, or other seasonable outer wrap- 
ping. Such decorations may be readily 
removed from the goods, leaving the 
packages intact and salable to regular 
trade, in cases where jobbers or re- 
tailers happen to have left-overs after 
the holidays. 


To Inculcate Dealer Good Will 


An unusual attitude, in view of the 
fact that it is marketing a substitute 
for wooden shingles, is taken toward 
the latter by Bird & Son, East_ Wal- 
pole, Mass., manufacturers of Nepon- 
set shingles, In a current ad to build- 
ers, the illustration shows a_ contractor 
holding out a composition shingle, but 
saying, “My sale of wooden shingles in- 
creased!” 

“‘When I first tcok on the Neponset 
shingle,” the talk continues, “I expect- 
ed it would cut into my wooden shingle 
business. Instead, Neponset shingles 
advertised me and my business and in 
creased my wooden shingle sales. 

This is perhaps the first time that such 
an argument has been used to building 
materials dealers to boost the sale of a 
material which is competing with a line 
already handled. 


Appeal to 


Company’s 
Spruce Up 


The American Paint Works, 4 
Orleans, are conducting a campaign of 
advertising on Climatic Paint in which 


Paint 
of New 


an attempt is made to arouse civic 
pride. In New Orleans this appeal was 
made recently: 

“The town needs paint and needs it 
now, Our little Poster Stamps and 
constant publicity are announcing to the 
world that this is the Winter Capital 
of America, Present prospects are 
great! We're on the verge of a record- 
breaking tourist season and one of 
greatest prosperity, It is time now that 
we prepare for it. Just a finishing 
touch of fresh paint—and all’s ready to 
greet the stranger and tempt him to 
linger.” 

Each advertisement gives a list of 
painters who use the products of this 
company. 
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There’s Nothing 
Quite Lrke It! 


That's 
to you folk who ask me 


to name a paper in the 
U. S. A. resembling 


London 
Opinion 


so that they may give it its 
correct standing. 

Witty and Humorous, 
clean above all things, 
never a suggestive line. 
Taking an 
point of view and treat- 
ing life as a joke, yet suf- 
ficiently close to the 
hearts of the people to 
help you sell them good 
goods for good money. 
The latest circulation 
certificate is just out, it’s 
yours for the asking. 
Send me a postal to-day. 


Manager 


Advertisement 


LONDON OPINION 
15 York Bldgs., Adelphi, London, Eng. 


my constant reply 


| way F, 


literally the assumption that 


| disappointed advertisers 


optimistic 
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Copy Written from the 
Buyers’ Viewpoint 


Absence of emetic or U 
Features the Reason fo: 
Dull, Unproductive Copy, Adver- 
tising Agency Man _ l[eclares— 
The Relation Between Copy and 
the Selling Plan 


nusual 
Much 


ELLING is always tire 
buying is always fun,” 
R. Feland, of the c 
of the George Batten | 
York, summed up his | 
advertisements should bx 
from the buying, and not 
ing, viewpoint. 
the Advertising 
York he spoke 
lows: 

There is nothing in the etymol- 
ogy of the word advertising that 
connects it with selling. Taken too 
adver- 
tising is selling has been responsi- 
ble for more bad advertising aad 
the in any 


some, 
is the 
py staff 
, New 
lief that 
written 
he sell- 
In his talk before 

Club ot New 
in part as fol- 


one thing. 

Advertisements before they can 
sell must interest. 

If that sounds to you like a flat 
piece of flapdoodle reasoning get 
ready to change your mind about 
it, because I am not going to cite 
any four steps to a sale. I am 
going to tell you why many adver- 
tising campaigns fall down. 

It is because the plan of the 
campaign and the copy for the 
campaign have not been identical 
or at least Siamese in their inter- 
dependence. 

Your copy is not a thing 
rate and apart from your 
Your copy is your plan 

If an advertising campaign is 


sepa- 
plan. 


| planned to secure distribution, it 


| plan,. 


can do so only by impressing the 
trade that the national copy is go- 
ing to awaken a profitable interest 
in the goods to be sold. 

Every item in your plan has its 
life breathed into it by your na- 
tional copy. If your copy is weak 
in its heart your plan will have no 
blood in its extremities, and your 
advertiser will have cold feet next 
year. 

If your plan is a strais! 
devoid of interes 


ht selling 
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matic or unusual features, your 
copy will be straight selling copy, 
which is usually the kind that does 
not sell. 

Handicapped by such a plan the 
skilful writer may interest you 
with his headline, or his opening, 
or his picture, but when he begins 
to talk about his goods his adver- 
tisement breaks like the point of 
an oversharpened pencil, and is as 
quickly tossed aside. 

Ninety-nine advertisements out 
of a hundred are unspeakably dull 
and uninte resting because the 
writer is writing from a selling 
standpoint 
standpoint. Selling is always tire- 
some, buying is always fun. 

The first step in any advertising 
plan that is right, 
big interest idea, and the place to 
look for it is in the needs and 
habits of the people you want to 
sell. If the idea is 100 per cent 
good it will not be a selling idea 
at all. It will be a buying idea. 
The copy you build around it will 
not be selling copy. It will be 
buying copy. If you think that is 
a distinction without a difference 
how do you account for the 
famous word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing which everybody admits is 
the one best kind. 

Word-of-mouth advertising gets 
its powerful selling efficiency from 
the circumstance that the word- 
of-mouther is not trying to force 
a sale on the word-of-mouthee. 

Mrs. brown is pra‘sing her new 
cooking range to Mrs. Jones. 
Mrs. Brown is not trying to sell 
Mrs. Jones that range, she is 
merely seeking to interest her 
iriend, and she will talk about 
ranges only so long as she fe Is 
that the subject is interesting. 
Her attitude is exactly the buy- 
ers attitude. She does not fail 
to recapitulate the disadvantages 
of that range and she does not 
seek to belittle the fact that it cost 
a good round sum of money. 

Take heed, I do not mean that 
these are directions for writing an 
advertisement, but I recall them 
to show that so long as she is 
interesting, so long as she does 
not swing sharp from a_ buying 
attituds a selling attitude and 
hand out a hooklet, and say “Take 


i Se Se : : 
nome this informing little book, 





and not from a buying | 


is to find that 
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In Fort Worth, 


Texas 


The A. B. C. auditor’s report, 
after his examination made last 
Spring, proves that the RECORD 
leads in total paid circulation, 
daily. 


The total city paid circulation 
of the FORT WORTH RECORD 
is 11,070. There are about 11,833 
homes of worth while people in 
Fort Worth. This is excluding 
the negro and the very poor for- 
eign laboring population, conse- 
quently you can see that the Record 
practically puts one paper in every 
good home in Fort Worth every 
day. Total paid circulation 36,000 
daily. 


All over the South the morning 
paper is always the best paper. 
Every one of the four leading 
papers in the four principal cities 
of Texas are morning papers. 
Take the leading cities of Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Florida, Georgia, 
or any other southern state, and 
almost invariably you will find the 
morning paper is the leading 
paper, not only in prestige and in 
circulation, but in the respect of 
the people, in buying power and in 
volume of local business carried. 


It is the same in Fort Worth. 
The Record leads in local display, 
and in classified; it leads in pull- 
ing power and in prestige. It 
stands for the best interests of its 
community, and the people know 
this and believe in the paper. 


We only represent 
papers in the South. 


morning 


Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit 
Chicago 


New York Atlanta 
Kansas City 
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Sally, and learn more about the 
advantages of cooking by gas,” so 
long as she simply sustains the 
interest she has aroused, the 
leaven is working. She is selling 
a stove and doesn’t know it. The 
copy-writer, on the other hand, 
thinks he is selling a stove, and 
he “ain't.” 

The plan of an advertising 
campaign is the discovery of a 
major buying idea. The real plan 
of any advertising campaign can 
usually be expressed in a couple 
of sentences. What the advertiser 
thinks is his plan requires charts 
and sheafs of typewritten paper, 
estimates from electrotypers and 
a sheet of figures showing that he 
is buying more circulation than 
the total population of the United 
States. 

The advertising writer only sees 
a secondary value to these things. 
To the mind that has worked out 
the major buying idea they will 
always rank as details. 

One of the most dramatic little 
advertising successes that I have 
observed in the past year is the 
Goodell-Pratt Campaign. If you 
know it at all, you know it as 
Mr. Punch. 

What was the plan? 
“Associate Goodell-Pratt 
with Home Tinkering.” 

There were 1,500 tools. Carpen- 
ters knew them. The thing that 
the advertising wanted to accom- 
plish was simply to make the name 
Goodell-Pratt on a tool mean 
something bigger than a good tool 
to a carpenter. Obviously the job 
was to make the carpenter feel the 
prod of public opinion. One of 
the things that sells Packard cars 
is the knowledge that the very 
newsboy who rushes to open the 
door of your limousine knows the 
Packard when he sees it and 
knows that it ranks as one of the 
best cars made. 

Out of a confusingly large cat- 
alogue, Goodell-Pratt Automatic 
Drill No. 185 was selected. It was 
named Mr. Punch. Mr. Punch 
was advertised to the consumer 
as one of Goodell-Pratt’s 1,500 
tools. Dealers don’t order it any 
more as Automatic Drill No. 185. 
They order Mr. Punch. 

Wherein was that copy distinct 
from the plan? 


It was 
Tools 


I believe there were dealers 
electros, and one of those fear. 
some, wondersome trade folders 
and, oh yes, a counter card, but 
are those things your plan? 

Plan is copy. An advertising 
plan is not a selling policy, It js 
the idea you are going to try to 
impose on the minds of your 
consumers, 

If your copy is interesting its 
length is a detail, The plea for 
brevity in copy is a reaction from 
dullness. “Since advertising must 
be dull” we have reasoned un- 
consciously, “let’s make it as short 
as possible.” The plan that speci- 
fies length of copy before the copy 
idea is determined is walking a 
scaffold in the dark, 

Why do advertisers insist on 
regarding an advertisement as a 
physical thing. 

The length of an advertisement 
is not physical. It is psycholog- 
ical. 

The length of an advertisement 
should not be measured by the 
size of the type, or the number of 
words or the number of agate 
lines, but by its interest value, 

The length of an advertisement 
is in inverse ratio to its sustained 
interest. Which, I ask you, is 
longer—A sermon on a bright 
Sunday or a six-reel photoplay, 
Two pages advertising the Anglo- 
French War Loan or three pages 
by Irvin Cobb? Four 15-minute 
periods of football, or one 1- 
minute after-luncheon talk on 
planning a copy campaign? 


Trade Press Association Elects 
Officers 


The New York Trade Press Associa 
tion held its annual meeting for the 
election of officers on November 19. 
A. C. Pearson, general manager of the 
Dry Goods Economist, was_ elected 
president; H. Cleland, advertising 
manager of the Hill Publishing Com 
pany, vice-president, and S. T. Henry, 
ety sheen of the McGraw Publish 
ing Company, treasurer. Directors cho- 
sen were W. H. Ukers, publisher of the 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal; Charles 
W. Price, president of the Electrical 
Review and Western Electrician; Fritz 
J. Frank, advertising manager, of the 
Iron Age, and E. Fly, president of 
the American Architect. 


Henry L. Freking has sold the Vege. 
table Grower to C. A. Taylor, publisher 
of Farm Life, the change to become 
effective with the January ‘sue. 
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A BOOK 


for printing buyers— 


demonstrating fine printing 
—in black as well as color— 
displaying various papers 
and their uses— 

showing their true value in 


Quality Printing 


LEHMAIER & BRO. 
PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS 


295-301 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK.N-Y 
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BUFFALO 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
800 Rooms 800 Baths 700 Rooms 700 Baths 


A. January, 1916, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, will have 1, 000 rooms, 1,000 baths. 


Four hundred of these rooms (with shower 


bath) will be $1. 


50 and $2.00 per day. 


Euclid Avenue, at East Twelfth Street, with 
the city’s finest clubs and retail stores grouped 
in its immediate vicinity. 


You'll always find other advertising men at The Statler 


HOTE LS 
STATLER 


BUFFALO ~ CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
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Record 


NE year ago the monthly edition of the National Geo. 

LY graphic Magazine was 350,000. With the January, 

1916, issue, the guarantee will be 450,000. The gross 
loss from every known cause is slightly under two-and-e 
half per cent, and this includes lapse, death, and non-payment, 
The total loss is only one per cent above the actual death rate. 


LEASE consider the advertis- 

ing value of ninety-seven and 
one-half per cent renewals plus 
100,000 NEW subscribers within 
the year, who came without the 
inducement of a clubbing offer, 
premium, or solicitor —in short, the 
only inducement the Geographic 
offers to new subscribers is the 
Magazine itself. 


The circulation builds itself 
almost automatically, and for the 
proper valuation of the Geographic's 
advertising pages consider these 
facts as a basis. 


Because of the rapid increase in 
circulation and with the full knowl- 
edge that it will exceed a 450,000 
monthly edition during the coming 
year, a revision of the advertising 


rate is necessary; therefore, begin. 
ning with the January, 1916, issue, 
the rate will be $700.00 a page 
and pro rata, as indicated on the 


Rate Card. 


We are absolutely limited to 50 
pages of paid advertising in any 
single issue, so every page is really 
a preferred position. 


The story of the Geographic is 
truly remarkable—from 4,000 to 
450,000 in ten years—the largest 
direct-subscription circulation of any 
non-fiction magazine in the world, 
with a quality of subscribers that 
is without equal in the publication 
field, not only in intelligence but in 
income. 


Fifty advertising pages is the 
limit in any issue. 


JOHN OLIVER LA GORCE 
Advertising Director 
16th and M Streets, Northwest 

DC. 


Washington 


Western Representatives 
GODSO & BANGHART 
1521 Harris Trust Building 
Chicago - Illinois 


New York Representative 
JOHNSON M. TROXELL 
1 West Thirty-fourth Street 


TAL 
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Putting Up Bars to Misspelled 
Names in Advertising 


jrade-emark Authorities Also Take Interesting Action on Use of Nu- 
merals 


[is the rocky road to Dublin 
for the misspelled word in ad- 
vertising if it so happens that the 
advertiser wishes to use his favor- 
ite misspelled word as a trade- 
mark, 

Recent notable decisions at the 
United States Patent Office empha- 
size this in no uncertain fashion. 
For some time past it has been 
steadily and increasingly manifest 
that United States Government 
oficials are loath to grant trade- 
mark registration to any trade- 
name that is merely a misspelling 
of a word or words that would 
not otherwise be acceptable, Lat- 
telly the prejudice against such 
twists in spelling has become so 
marked that it may as well be 
accepted as an established principle 
of trade-mark practice. 


Notaseme Hosiery Company is 
one of the general advertisers that 
suffers most heavily from this stiff- 
ening of practice at the Patent 
Office—for it must be admitted 
that the trade-mark registration 
uureau has not always been as pro- 


nounced against the misspelled 

word as it has been these past few 

months, The Notaseme company 

has been using “Notaseme” as a 

trade-mark for hosiery since the 

‘ear 1907 and has represented to 

Patent Office officials what is well 

known in advertising circles; 

namely, that large sums have been 

i advertising. However 

lies the moral of kow 

not to do ii—the Notaseme com- 

any unfortunately waited until its 

coined w had become a very 

Valuable trade-mark before any at- 

tempt was made to register it at 
Washingto: 

Rejection of “Notaseme” was 

Patent Office within 

ew weeks on the ground 

ivalent to “Seamless” 

a Seam,” both of 

cing objectionable as 

_the goods, although 

‘tence a registration 


by another firm, 
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presumably under the ten-year 
clause of the trade-mark act. 
When the Notaseme company car- 
ried its case, on appeal, to the 
highest tribunals in the Patent Of- 


fice it was held that, though three 


words had been condensed into 
one and “seam” had been mis- 
spelled, it is apparent that the 
coined word can convey but one 
meaning and that is that the ho- 
siery is seamless, Hence “Nota- 
seme” could not be registered in 
view of the prior registration of 
“Seamless” for the same class of 
goods. 

But whereas the conflict of 
“Seamless” and “Notaseme” may 
serve its convenient purpose, it is 
evident from a careful reading of 
the entire opinion that the mis- 
spelling of the word or phrase is 
the real stumbling-block in this 
case, as it has been in so many 
others recently. 


THUMBS DOWN FOR “NOTASEME” 


The Notaseme company pointed 
out that the Patent Office has in 
days gone by registered words 
“equally objectionable,” such as 
“Notaire,” “Noslip” and Nota- 
weave,” and it was argued that, in 
the light of these acceptances, the 
refusal of “Notaseme” was noth- 
ing short of discrimination. How- 
ever, even these arguments failed 
to move the reviewing authority, 
who said: “Whatever may have 
controlled the Examiner of Trade- 
marks in registering ‘Notaire,’ 
‘Noslip,’ etc., I cannot see my way 
clear to sanction the registration 
of ‘Notaseme’ in view of other 
current refusals, such as ‘Kompak’ 
for steam and hot-water boilers 
in the case of the Long-Landreth- 
Schneider Company and ‘Getwell’ 
for medicine in the case of the 
Anti-Cori-Zinec Chemical Com- 
pan ” 

In discussing the status of “Not- 
aseme” as the mere equivalent of 
“Seamless,” the Patent Office ar- 
biter took occasion in the final 
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opinion to say: “Even though the 
two words may be entirely differ- 
ent in appearance and sound, if 
they mean the same thing, one 
should not’ be allowed over the 
other.” He went on to point out 
that it was in conformity with this 
logic that in the National Biscuit 
Company case “Iwanta” was con- 
sidered an infringement of 
“Uneeda,” and that in the case 
of the Revere Rubber Company 
“Indian” was held to interfere 
with “Redman.” 

Misspelling and naught else was 
made responsible for the recent 
rejection of an application on the 
part of the Kerr Adjustable Strap 
Company, which sought registra- 
tion of the word “Nobuckl” (hav- 
ing above and below it shaded 
lines) as a trade-mark for straps, 
stirrup leathers, baggage binders, 
harness straps and automobile 
straps. The Examiner of Trade- 
marks held that “Nobuckl” is a 
mere misspelling of the two words 
“no” and “buckle,” and that these 
two words, applied to applicant’s 
goods, indicate that the manutac- 
turer has produced articles in 
which the use of buckles is dis+ 
pensed with. 


WORDS THAT HAVE MET WITH DIS- 
FAVOR 


As indicative of the depths of 
disfavor into which the misspelled 
or condensed word has fallen at 
the Patent Office of late, the 
Trade-mark Examiner cited to the 
Kerr company various prior rejec- 
tions, including the refusal to reg- 
ister “Nobutton” for the Maline 
Mills for underwear; the turn- 
down of “Knotsewn,” which Louis 
Myers & Son sought to use on 
gloves; the veto of “Magazine” 
to Eberhard Faber for pencils; the 
denial of “Smoothback” to Sam 
Rosenbaum & Sons Co. for petti- 
coats; the rejection of “No Sag” 
to Freund Brothers & Company 
for handbags; the ban on 
“Kookeezy” which Durkee & Com- 
pany desired to register for tapi- 
oca; the failure of Colgate & Com- 
pany to gain sanction for “Rapid- 
shave” for soap powders; the veto 
upon “Kantleek” as a mark for 
the atomizers made by the Seam- 
less Rubber Company, and the ad- 
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verse decision relative to “Keep- 
clean’ proffered as a mark for 
toothbrushes by the Florence Man. 
ufacturing Company, 

The “Nobuckl’ case was carried 
on appeal to the highest tribynal 
in the Patent Office, but the Rx. 
aminer of Trade-marks was sup- 
ported in his refusal to register 
on the score of misspelling. An- 
other current case that has attract- 
ed considerable attention in trade- 


‘mark circles is that of Meincke & 


Company, which made all the 
moves possible at the Patent Of- 
fice in an effort to secure registra- 
tion for “Cleaneasy” as a trade- 
mark for bedpans, In the decision 
of this appeal all the decisions 
were cited which are mentioned 
above in connection with the “No- 
buckl” case. Of course, readers 
will realize that in not all of these 
cases is actual misspelling in- 
volved. But the mere fact that the 
decisions are thus grouped by Pat- 
ent Office arbiters indicates the 
disposition of these authorities to 
regard, as tarred with the same 
stick, all attempts to dodge the 
ban on the descriptive term, 
whether by misspelling or the com- 
bining of several words to form 
what might possibly be accounted 
a coined word. 

From time out of mind mis- 
spelled, compound and condensed 
words have represented one of the 
most perplexing mazes of the en- 
tire trade-mark field, and, as has 
been pointed out, the official rul- 
ings as to what may or may not 
be have not always been as uml- 
form as the decisions during the 
past weeks. It was only a few 
years ago that the Patent Office 
held that “Fabrikoid” as applied 
to a fabric coated so as to ft 
semble leather was not sufficiently 
descriptive to be objectionable 
Meanwhile “Fitmeeasy” was tt 
jected as a mark for corsets, waists 
and underwear, and “Pain-Ease 
was denied to Evans & Shepard of 
the theory that it savored too much 
of advertising. 

“Waukwell” 
“Waukeasy” 


shoes afd 
for corn-cure have 
both been held to be valid trade- 
marks, but “Fullcut” for clothing 
was, in the case of the Miami 
Clothing Manufacturing Company, 


for 
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Printers and their Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


OKIE 
BOSC S 


any of America’s prominent advertisers 
- sientinia agencies like the George Bat- 
ten Company. J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Frank Seaman, Inc., Federal Agency 
and others, requiring high-class booklet and 
catalog work use the— 


harles Francis Press ,privon. 
. 


30 West 13th St., New York INK 


E put into press 

work the necessary 
time, care and skill in- 
dispensable to excep- 
tional results. 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 





80% “is Our oF TOWN 


In many cases time and money 
can be saved by having your 
printing, binding, mailing, etc., 
done in New York. 

READ PRINTING COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, Paesipsxt 


106 SEVENTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


An Interesting Book- 
let—"*The Star and 
Silent Salesmen” will 
be sent you on request. 


Ad 


Composition 


With fifteen years experience in producing 
Ad Composition for the largest advertisers 


in the country,we - CO LI S H 


are qualified to 
meet your typo- 
graphical needs. 106 7th Ave., N.Y. 





“CROWELL 
QUALITY” 


Let us show you what this 
means when you have a job of 
binding. We do every kind 
of cloth, leather and paper work 


in quontities. Established 1834 


Tuomas Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


We operate the largest establishment east 
of Chicago and most modern and complete 
in the country. Large edition color 
printing is now successfully executed at 
much reduced prices, placing high- 
grade color illustrations within the reach of 
all. Direct by Mail advertising rendered 
more efficient by using our service. 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 
424 - 488 West 38rd Street, New York 








E always do the 
best we can—quite 
often we are compli- 
mented for what we do. 


Ad composition is all we do 
Day and Night Service 


C. E. RUCKSTUML, Inc. 


Typographic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEw YORK 





IN all New York there isn’t another 
Print Shop like ours. While we 
emphasize mechanical perfection, and 
artistic, tasteful work, our strong point 
is putting an idea behind Direct-By- 


Mail advertising, whether the particu- 
lar article printed be catalog, folder or 
booklet. Our Booklet, 
“Tapping The Dealer On The Shoulder” 
sent to manufacturers on request. 


THe MOORE PRESS, Inc., 
30-38 Ferry St. New York 
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The New 
Fiction Publishing Ce. 
35-37 West 39th Street 
New York 





Nov. 17, 1915. 
Printers’ INK, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

In the issue of Printers’ INK 
for October 7th we ran an adver- 
tisement of “Snappy Stories” in 
which we quoted from a recent ar- 
ticle in “System” as follows: 

“System,” The Magazine of 
Business, recently conducted an 


investigation among thousands of 
employees and executives of large 


business firms in the United 
States, to find out what they were 
reading. The result, tabulated 
below, throws an_ illuminating 
sidelight on mediums most apt to 
reach the men with money to 
spend, and proves conclusively 
that, aside from the daily news- 
paper, first choice is given to the 
fiction magazine.” 

In making up this copy an in- 
accuracy crept in, inasmuch as 
the canvass on reading matter had 
been made among employees of 
the various business concerns re- 
ferred to, while the wording of 
our advertisement might lead a 
reader to think that the canvass 
had been limited to executives. 


Tue New Fiction Pus. Co 
Wm. CLAYTON, 
President. 








| Company at about the 


| beer” field. 
| Consumers’ Company has been de- 
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held to be descriptive; “Bestofalt” 
was turned down cold as indica. 
ting quality, and “Nevers-Tick’ 
was accounted descriptive of lubri- 
cants. “Kleanwell,” in the case of 
a massage-sponge, met the fate of 
so many misspelled words, and 
“Worthmore” came uncer the ban 
to the Block Brothers’ Clothing 
same time 
that the Empire Grain & Elevator 
Company came a cropper with 
“Neverfail” as a mark for stock 
and poultry food. 
RUSH ON FOR BEER SURSTITUTES 


With many States following one 
another into the prohibition col- 


|umn we may expect within the 
| next few years a rush of trade- 


mark candidates in the “near 


Already the Central 


nied registration for “Nextobeer,” 
even as the Grape-Ola Company 
failed to get sanction to use its 
name as a trade-mark. The Scott 
Paper Company was unable to in- 
duce the Patent Office to look up- 
on “Bestok” as other than an ex- 
ample of misspelling, and the same 
was true of John B. Gibbons with 
respect to “Besto.” 

“Ruberoid” and “Porosknit” ar 
the words that figured in possi 
the most memorable of trade-mark 
cases growing out of misspelling 
In the case of the Trinidad As- 
phalt Manufacturing Company 1s 
the Standard Paint Company th 
courts ruled that “Ruberoid’ : 
not a fanciful, arbitrary term, bu! 
merely a misspelling of “rubber- 
oid,” which is a common descrip- 
tive term signifying resemblance 
to rubber in appearance or chat- 
acteristics, and that therefore the 
word belongs to the public ané 
cannot be appropriated as a trade- 
mark for roofing. In the cast 
of the Chalmers Knitting Com- 
pany vs. Columbia Mesh Knitting 
Company there was 2 very ige 
nious decision to the cifect, that 
if the trade-name “!’ rosknit | 
to be regarded mere! 
bitrary or invented word, tt 
not infringed by “Porous Undet- 
wear,” whereas if “Porosknit” 
considered to denote ‘/ie style, kind 
or quality of the artic’ manurac 
tured, it was invalid as a trade- 
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mark, ‘Iius, the owners of “Por- 
osknit” wcre made, in a sense, to 
lose out cither way you took it. 


The Hooker, Corser & Mitchell | 
Company was unsuccessful a few | 
years ago in an effort to secure | 
registration for “Cantripum” as a | 
trade-mark for clothing and, after | 
allowing !'arker, Holmes & Com- | 
pany to register “Waukwell” for | 
shoes, the Patent Office faced | 
about to the extent of refusing to | 


the C. S. Sisson Company a cer- 
tificate for “Wearease’ as a shoe 
trade-mark. Brennan, Fitzgerald 
& Sinks met with disappointment 
when they attempted to register 
“Servself? as a trade-mark for 
lunches and sandwiches, but “Cok- 
ettes” went blithely through as a 
trade-mark for fuel briquettes, al- 
though it was realized that the 
word would probably be used on 
briquets made of coke. Heaton 
Manutacturing Company failed to 
win approval at the Patent Office 
for “Buytlat’ as a trade-mark for 
hooks and eyes, but the Fred F. 
Field Company saved its shoe 
trade-mark, “‘Lite-oke,” from de- 
nunciation as descriptive and an 
example of misspelling. 

‘the Putnam Knitting Company 
was first denied and then allowed 
registration, some time since, for 
“‘lurknit’ as a mark for. towels 
and wash-cloths, and “Tungsteel”’ 
was not allowed to the Shumate 
Razor Company. Yet the New 
York Mackintosh Company got 
away with “Bestyette,’ and the 
Ritesize Underwear Company was 
enabled to obtain a certificate for 
“Ritesize.” The “Bestyette” mark 
was the subject of a controversy 
in the courts and the judge de- 
clared that although it might sound 
like “Best Yet,” it was the im- 
Pression produced on the sight of 
the buyer that mattered most in 
trade-ma and such being the 
case this tantastically spelled word 
was distitctive enough to pass 
muster. 

_The rtof Manufacturing 
Compan; w a ruling at the Pat- 
ent Of to the effect that 
“DuRT: is a mere misspelling 
of “dirt and Rufus E. Eg- 
gleston ld that “TiTite” 1s 
an obviovs misspelling of “tie 
tight.” The National Electric Spe- 
cialty Conipany could not induce 





Brings results largely in excess 


of those due to any other of 


the media. 


The Manager of H. Powell Rees, 
Ltd., Advertising Agents, London, 
writes me under date of Sept. 12th 
1915, as follows : 


I was with the Hon. Secretary of the 
French Red Cross yesterday and the 
question of a renewal of their advertising 
in “Punch” was discussed. 

It will no doubt please you to know that 
donations to the Fund, traceable to the 
advertisements in ‘‘ Punch” are largely in 
excess of those due to any other of the 
media in which the appeal has appeared. 
A letter had just arrived from a Civil 
servant in Burma, who in response to the 
last two-colour advertisement in ‘‘Punch,” 
enclosed a cheque for 100 guineas. 
Money has been received from China, 
South America, New Zealand, Malay 
States in fact from every part of the world. 
I have always considered “‘ Punch" to be 
in a class by itself as regards its world- 
wide circulation and this seems to prove 
conclusively that this is correct. 


British citizens abroad who send 
fat cheques for patriotic reasons 
are worthy of the special atten- 
tion of advertisers of the best of 


everything. 
And “Punch” reaches them. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch" 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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the trade-mark czars to look upon 
“Vac-M” as other than a misspell- 
ing of “vacuum,” and “Nu Do” 
was denied to the Schafer Bakery 
for bread. Yet in the case of Green- 
wald Brothers the Patent Office 
officials took the view that “Klos- 
fit” written with the “K” and “1” 
overlapping and the “o” embraced 
by the two sides of the “1” is some- 
thing more than a mere misspell- 
ing of the words “close fit.” In- 
cidentally it may be mentioned just 
here that many of the misspelled 
words which have been allowed 
have apparently found the magic 
password in the ruse of distinctive 
display. 

In addition to the case of 
“Klosfit” there might be cited 
“Bestevr,” which was allowed to 
Hammon, Standish & Company for 
lard, ham and bacon because the 
top of the “t” extends laterally 
over the other letters and there 
is a base enclosing the letters 
“Bes” and “evr.” 

The late autumn of 1915 has also 
brought forth at the United States 
Patent Office a decision likely to 
prove of interest to all persons 
who have an eye to the use of 
numerals as trade-marks. This 
latest pronouncement is the out- 
growth of a controversy between 
the Shull-Day Company and the 
Levy Overall Manufacturing Com- 
nany. In the year 1910 the Shull- 
Dav Company registered as a 
mark for overalls the figure 5, 
having written on it in compara- 
tively small letters “Big Five,” the 
bottom of the figure enclosing five 
men. Recently the Levy Manufac- 
turing Company sought registra- 
tion for a mark consisting of the 
figure 3 quite prominently dis- 
played and preceded by the word 
“Big” in much smaller letters, the 
3 enclosing a person in workman’s 
garb. 

When the Shull-Dav Company, 
having been unsuccessful in an at- 
tempt to block the registration of 
the Levy mark, carried the case on 
appeal to the office of the United 
States Commissioner of Patents, 
there was delivered by First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents 
Newton an extended opinion, in 
the course of which he said: 

“The trade-marks are quite dif- 
ferent, except for the use of the 
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words ‘Big Five’ and ‘Big Three’ 
and the ideas conveyed by these 
words, 

“It is conceivable that some peo. 
ple would be impress: with the 
word ‘Big’ alone and ight forget 
whether the numeral was a 5 or 
a 3, and if contestants were the 
only two using the wor ‘Big’ fol- 
lowed by a numeral it would be 
a serious question whether or not 
the general public could be con- 
fused, but the Shull-Day Company 
has not a monopoly on the word 
‘Big’ followed by a numeral, for 
it appears that the Ricc-Stix Dry- 
goods Company, of St. Louis, reg- 
istered ‘Big 4 for this same class 
of goods. 

“This brings this case under the 
decision of the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company vs. Finzer, 
wherein the Supreme Court held 
in effect that, although the com- 
plainant had used a tin star on 
tobacco before the defendant, a 
third party had used a star on to- 
bacco before complainant, and 
therefore complainant, not being 
the first user of a star. could only 
be granted protection for the par- 
ticular tin star which it had used 

“Again, in Nestlé and Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed M‘lk Company 
vs. Walter Baker & Co. the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia held in effect that inas- 
much as the Walter Baker Com- 
pany was not the originator of the 
representation of a woman, broad- 
ly, it was only entitled to prevail 
over others that used the particu- 
lar woman shown in the trade- 
mark. It appears that the Shull 
Day Company is only entitled to 
the exclusive use of the ‘Big’ in 
connection with the particular nu- 
meral it has used; namely, ‘Big 
5.” and that applicant has as much 
right to use ‘Big 3’ over the Rice- 
Stix ‘Big 4’ as_ th Shull-Day 
Companv has to use ‘Big 5 over 
‘Bigt’” 

The Patent Office 
held in this opinion th 
no ground for denou 
3” as a descriptive tr’ 
the ground that the 1 
nifies triple stitched, tr 
or triple wear. He 
the public would n 
“Big 3” meant without 
tion from its user. 
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SAXON 'SIX’ 


A big touring car for five people 


Travel “first-class” 


--in a Saxon “Six” 


You enjoy all the luxuries of “first-class” 
travel when you ride in a Saxon “Six.” 


Locometive power pulls you. The six-cylinder 
Saxon high speed motor sweeps you along with mighty 
resistless force. 


Perfect appointments add to your pleasure. Elec- 
tric starting, lighting, and every other convenience of 
modern motoring are in the “Six.” The yacht-line body 
is handsomely upholstered and elegantly finished. 


Safety first is built into every fibre of the staunch 
chassis. Timken axles, powerful brakes, and nickel steel 
steering gear are your security. 


To own a Saxon “Six” gives you the same pride that 
you feel in telling a friend, “I’m taking the Twentieth 
Century Limited today.” You know you are traveling 
first-class. See the Saxon “Six” at your dealer's. ‘Saxon 
Days” on request. Address Dept. 22. 


Saxon ‘‘Six’’ $785 Saxon Roadster $395 


Saxon Motor Co., Detroit 


(223) 
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H. SUMNER STERNBERG 
and 


HOWARD H. IMRAY 


Announce 


the Incorporation of 


Sternberg-Imray, Inc. 


Successors to 


H. SUMNER STERNBERG CO., Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 


Under this title we shall seek alliance 
with concerns who may be interested 
in an intelligent and consistent develop- 
ment of their advertising and selling 
plans. 


Rather than establish connections of 
a purely ‘“‘brokerage” or ‘‘placing” 
nature, we are interested only in sales 
problems requiring the more highly 
specialized calibre of service which our 
combined experience enables us to give. 


Telephones After December 1st 


6217 . ee Yale & Towne Bld: 
a} Mintines Sqsare 9 East 40th Str 
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Fund Advocated to Win Back 


Conf fidence in Proprietary Remedies 


Association Planning Joint Campaign and Would Establish 
High Standards of Manufacture and Appeal 


Propriet tary 


OW to win back the confi- 

dence of the public and press 
in their methods and products was 
the subject for discussion at a 
two days’ conference of the Pro- 
prietary Association of America 
held in New York, While the re- 
sults of the session will not be 
made public immediately, Print- 
ers’ INK is able to say with author- 
ity that announcements of wide- 
spread importance touching on this 
much-mooted field of manufacture 
and advertising will be forthcom- 
ing in the near future embracing 
the following matters. 

The suggestions under discus- 
sion, in brief, were that there 
should be established a standard 
of integrity in all business trans- 
actions, compliance with which 
would be an essential for admis- 
sion to membership in the associa- 
tion; a standard of efficiency, sub- 
ject to the investigation of a 
committee, in the products manu- 
factured by the association’s mem- 
bers, and a standard of truthful- 
ness in the advertising and sales 
methods of such products. 

Applicants for membership, ac- 
cording to the suggested plans, 
would be obliged to submit to an 
examination by a committee of 
unimpeachable character, and 
should such applicants be found in 
any way deficient in the above 
three particulars, they would 
either have to mend their ways 
or be refused admission. 

Once established on such a basis, 
the rules would then be adver- 
tised together with the seal of the 
association which individual mem- 
bers woul only be allowed to use 
after 1) had squared their 
Proposit on with the rigid rules of 
the assoviation. Thus the public 
would | ipressed with the fact 
that proprietary medicines bear- 
ing the scal of the association en- 
joyed the indorsement of the as- 
sociation, membership to which 
— m most rigid examina- 

In methods of manu- 
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facture and the advertising otf 
such products. Such a seal, ef- 
fectively advertised, would be used 
to win back the public confidence 
in the proprietary commodities 
authorized to bear the seal, and 
would restore belief in the truth- 
fulness of the individual member’s 
advertising. In short, the seal 
would mean that the association 
guarantees that it may only be 
used by those who deserve to use 
it. Further, it was pointed out, 
such a seal should be effective in 
opening the columns of publica- 
tions now closed to patent medi- 
cines, and should have the addi- 
tional effect of raising the busi- 
ness of manufacturing patent 
medicines to a higher plane. 
Under present conditions, it 
was pointed out, it would be prac- 
tically impossible for any single 
manufacturer to separate himself 
from the rank and file of his 
brothers and impress his personal 
integrity and honesty on the pub- 
lic. But what is an impossibility 
for individuals could become an 
actual accomplishment collective- 
ly under the procedure outlined 
above. 


HIGH STANDARD TO BE SET FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


The standards for admission and 
continuance of membership would 
be set by persons competent to 
deal with the problem, and who 
would understand that such stand- 
ards could not effectively be loose 
in any way. A committee to ap- 
ply these standards, under the out- 


.lined plan, would consist of men 


of unimpeachable. character, not 
necessarily all members of the as- 
sociation, but representatives of 
the press, etc, and, if possible 
medical practitioners, to work on 
salary and to prosecute investiga- 
tions, conduct chemical analyses, 
and follow up charges. This com- 
mittee would have entrée in the 
factory of every member of the 
association, and would have the 
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right to delve to the bottom of his 
manufacturing sales methods. 

Furthermore, this committee 
would have the power of censor- 
ship on advertising copy of the 
members, so that no piece of copy 
could be issued with the seal at- 
tached, nor by a licensed member 
without the seal, without the ap- 
proval of the committee. 

For carrying on the publicity 
of the association, an advertising 
committee was recommended. At 
least $1,000,000, it was stated, 
would be necessary to get the cam- 
paign well started, and, once start- 
ed it should never entirely cease. 
This campaign would have as. its 
object thé widest possible pub- 
licity for the new standards of 
practice, and for the seal and its 
relation to such standards; the 
improved methods of the Proprie- 
tary Association; the rigid censor- 
ship of advertising copy published 
by association members, and the 
thoroughness of investigation in- 
to the business and manufactur- 
ing methods of the licensees. This 
committee would also be employed 
to secure the re-admission of pro- 
prietary advertising on its new 
basis to the columns of publica- 
tions now shut to this class of 
advertising. 

After the plans and purposes of 
the association, and its seal, had 
been widely advertised, then the 
individual licensee of the associa- 
tion would be at liberty to use the 
seal in his own advertising and 
on his labels—but not until the new 
order of things should have been 
firmly established in the public 
consciousness. 

About fifty members of the Pro- 
prietary Association attended the 
conference. 

The president of the Associa- 
tion is A. H. Beardsley of the 
Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
The secretary and treasurer is 
Charles P. Tyrrell of the G. C. 
Hanford Manufacturing Co., Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. 


St. Louis Ad Artists’ 
Exhibit 


The Commercial Arts section of the 
St. Louis Ad Club has an exhibit of 
framed advertising art that covers all 
the walls of the club headquarters. The 
exhibit is open to the public and is 
attracting much attention, 


Art 
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Curiosity Arousers in 
Australia 


That the motor car sale 
antipodes are not much 
American brothers in advert 
is shown by information 
Dodge Brothers, automobile 
ers. 

S. A. Cheney was recent 
by the company as its agent 
South Australia. 0 arousc curiosity in 
the car he fitted up an old cvclecar with 
a sign reading: “No! This is not a 
Dodge Brothers’ Car.” He drove the 
car around the city every day and in 
addition used a Series of n vspaper ad- 
vertisements. “Dodge Brothers’ Car 
Has Been Shipped; ‘ad ae very Day Brings 
Dodge Brothers’ Car Nearer Australian 
Shores;” ‘“‘Welcome Dodge Brothers’ 
Car When It Reaches Adelaide,” ete, 
were some of the phrases used 


en of the 
hind their 
sing stunts 
received by 
ianufactur- 


ap ointed 
Ac elaide, 


Newspapers for Asphalt 
hingles 


The Heppes Company, Chicago, has 
started a newspaper campaign on Flex. 
A-Tile asphalt shingles. It is claimed 
to - absolutely waterproof, weather- 
eet, ,. fire-resisting and_rust-resisting 

he slogan “The Shingles That Make 
the Roof Stay Young” appears in each 
advertisement. 


Bottled Table Water 
Advertised 


The National Pure Water Company, 
Cleveland, is advertising a new table 
water called “National Pure Water.” 
The series of ads appear under a gen 
eral heading of “The Doctor says—.” 
Such slogans as “It’s Table Talk” and 
“Drank by Hosts from Coast to Coast” 
are used. 


Loose-Wiles’ Trade Stimulator 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit C 
advertising through signs 
windows, cardboard cut-out 
and clothing for the dolls : 
packed in the different packages of 
this company. On the back of the 
cardboard cut-out is printed a_ list ¢ 
the package products and the kind « 
dolls to be found in each. 


A “Military” Package 

»., maker of 
taken ad 
f the day 


packing of 


mpany is 

dealers’ 
doll sets 
which at 


The Havana-American ( 
“La Preferencia’’ cigars. ! 
vantage of the military talk 
in marketing a “Mil‘ tary” r 0 
this brand of cigars. Fifty “La Pref- 
erencias” are packed in a / ‘fe nature 
box of severe design. The irs stand 
on end in regimental o: Three 
shapes are included. 


New Agency in Indianapolis 
Homer V. Winn and Raymond, Al 


Tvertising 


n 
dred have organized a vs 


agency in Indianapolis under the 
name of Aldred & Winn 
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Good opportunity with New York 
agency for a copy and merchandising 
man who has an established reputation. 


To one who can influence business 
the opportunity will be enlarged. 


What are your terms ? 
Applications will be considered 
confidential and returned if desired. 


Address: “W,” Box 361, PRINTERS’ INK 

















In Chicago 
Everyone Sees Posters 


No Talk Value in Space 


No Nonsense In Color 


No Waste In Size 


AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 


B. W. ROBBINS, President 
CHICAGO : : - ILLINOIS 
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THE ZONE SYSTEM 
in sales—WINS 


See in November 11th issue of Printers’ Ink the article 
by Fred B. Rice of Rice & Hutchins, Shoe Manufacturers, 


THE ZONE SYSTEM 
in advertising —WINS 


See the life experiences of successful advertisers which are 


told from time to time. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Zone that should be first choice of all advertisers, 


New England with its compact territory—cities close 
together—no long and expensive jumps for sales- 
men, good jobbing houses—distribution easy and 
accounts safe, manufacturing and agricultural terri- 
tory combined. Money in plenty. 


The Home Daily Newspapers 


Will sell more goods for each dollar ex- 
pended than any other form of advertising 


These 12 are good zones to prove your proposition: 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8, 788. 


Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,044 


Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,01 4. 


Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Ysignand 


Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 76,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. ao . 
Daily Circulation 28,079. 
Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,02 i. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, —*. UNION 
Daily Circulation 29,5 
Population 100,000, Aare “suburbs 250,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


Daily Circulation 80,000 
Population 160,128, with suburbs 200,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800. 
Population 98,915, with subi 


NEW HAVEN, CT.., 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 188,605, with su! 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 6,963. 
Population 87,265, ‘with suburbs 60,000. 


rbs 125,000. 
GISTER 
urbs 150,000. 
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Gold Fish as Inducement to 
Buv Toilet Articles 


A new plan for introducing a dealer’s 
private brand of tooth paste and powder 
is being used in Cleveland. The manu- 
facturers of the private brand gave it a 
diferent name for each of the 60 deal- 
ers who went into the plan. A half-page 
in the newspapers advertised that a 
wldfish and glass aquarium would be 
given free with each 25-cent package of 
the tooth preparation purchased on a 
certain day The names of the druggist 
and the names of the brand they sold 
were listed in the copy. The following 
explanation was offered to the public: 
“Some years ago druggists began to de- 
mand a tooth paste and powder that 
would so satisfy their customers that 
every conscientious druggist could per- 
sonally recommend and guarantee them 
by printing his name on the package. 
A long-established house of unquestioned 
reputation and ability succeeded in pro- 
ducing both preparations. That both are 
worthy is proven by their enormous 
sales, Fifty thousand Clevelanders pur- 
chased last year and were glad to buy 
again and thank the druggist who sold 
them the article. 

“Thousands are yet unfamiliar with 
either the paste or powder. The free 
goldfish are an inducement for you to 
test_one or both tooth preparations. 
You'll be glad to buy them without 
extra inducements afterward.” 


According to Your Faith Be It 
Unto You 


There was a young fountain pen 
salesman who, to his great joy, was 
succeeding on his first trip in per- 
ading a stationer to order one hun- 
d pens. But all of a sudden the 
uoner’s manner changed to the young 


countermand that order,” he 
1 hurried into his private 

ng the door behind him. 
the day his bookkeeper said 


1er: 

y k, Sir, why you so suddenly 
countermanded your order for those 
fountain pens?’ 

“The young salesman,” explained ‘the 
stationer, “booked my order in lead 
pencil."—New York Times. 


New Aivertising Agency in 
\ugusta, Ga, 


at, Gl ‘k-Murphy Company, an 
advertising ney, has been established 
at August ia., by Pearce H. Glas- 
cock and \Villiam Perry Murphy, to op- 
erate over lastern Georgia and West- 
on South Corolina, and handle both lo- 
cal and f ‘n advertising matter. 


es ottery ’ Glass, a monthly trade pa- 
Per public in New York, has been 
purchased by Joseph F, O’Gorman, 
president the O’Gorman Publishing 
bing ey, York, and will be com- 
Cy With the Pottery, Glass & Brass 
Salesman “eekly publication, 





A Zone in Maine 


PORTLAND 


If all Maine is too big for a 
trial, you can test your plan in 
Maine’s jobbing center—the logi- 
cal starting point—Portland. 

Portland is Maine’s biggest city 

Portland is Maine’s richest city 

Portland is Maine’s most active city 

The test of any newspaper plan 


in Portland can be made with 
profit to you by using the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Portland’s only afternoon daily 
Portland’s greatest daily 


The EXPRESS has more cir- 
culation than all other Portland 
dailies combined. The EXPRESS 
is first choice and often the only 
choice of Portland advertisers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Reader Confidence 
and 
Purchasing Power 


the two most essential factors in 
successful advertising, are strongly 
represented in the circulation of 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


In every home that PHYSICAL 
CULTURE reaches, you will find 
it a powerful influence in the 
lives of the inhabitants. They 
read other magazines—yes—but 
not inthe same way. The appeal 
is totally different. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O, J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W, J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Making Use of Columbus 


"7 OW let’s get our trade-mark,” says the 
executive when a new line is to be 
launched. 

In the old days that meant calling in de. 
signers and asking them to grope in the dark. 
Half the ideas submitted were eventually dis. 
carded because they were based on the wrong 
premises. Perhaps the executive wrote to three 
or four friends in other lines asking: “How 
did you arrive at your trade-mark?” 

Today, in almost any preliminary discussion 
on trade-marks some one around the table wil 
say: “PRINTERS’ INK has published some 
mighty helpful facts on this subject. Let's see 


how to start.” 


Presently the company has in hand, from 
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our Research Department, a list of recent 
atticles on trade-marks. The executives refresh 
their memories from their files of PRINTERS’ 
INK, using this list as a guide. They reach a 
vantage point which could not have been gained 
otherwise without delay, investigation, possibly 
one or two false—and costly—starts. Im- 


possibilities are throttled before they rise. 


On every subject related to the marketing of 
merchandise PRINTERS’ INK is an encyclopedia 
revised weekly. It brushes aside the unessentials, 
crystallizes vital points and charts the course for 


the first steps. It saves every man the trouble of 


being his own Columbus. It is a clearing house 


for discoveries—a society for the suppression of 


fallacies and the conservation of sound ideas. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
Printers’ INK PusLisHiInG COMPANY 

Publishers. 
12 West 3ist Street, New York 
Telephone 103(-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
I. Romer. Vice- 


Orrice: 
City. 
President and Secretary, J. 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: Marquette Building, J. C. 
Asp.Ley, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 
Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Forei Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 
Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15; one inch, $4.90. 


Gro. M. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, NoveMBER 25, 1915 








It may be imper- 
Is the Trade tinent to inquire, 


Commission but we should 


a Bluff? like to know 
what has_hap- 

pened to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Has it sunk in the es- 
timation of the Government which 
was once so certain that the Com- 
mission would resolve all the diffi- 
culties under which business was 
laboring? Has it lost the favor 
of the Department of Justice, 
and does it lie under the displeas- 
ure of those who were most influ- 
ential in its establishment? Does 
Uncle Sam despair of his own 
creation? Is the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the position of the man 
who makes an automobile and re- 
fuses to ride in it? 
Judge Dyer, of the United 
States District Court at St. Louis, 
has granted a preliminary injunc- 
tion against the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, restraining it 
from enforcing its system of 
leases which the Government de- 
clares is contrary to the Clayton 
Act. Until the case is decided, in 
the course of a year or two at the 
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least, the company cai ‘not enforce 
the contracts it has already made 
nor enter into new « Intracts of 
the same character without being 
adjudged in contempt of court 
“Counsel contend,” says Judge 
Dyer, “that if an injunction be 
granted irreparable d image will 
be done, not only to the defend- 
ants, but to each and every one 
of the hundreds of those manu- 
facturers in the United States who 
are lessees of the defendants. 
Even if this be true, the court 
should not hesitate to declare the 
law, whatever the result to the de- 
fendants and their — may be, 

“If the course adopted and 
practiced by the defendants had 
the effect to stifle competition and 
create a monopoly, then the law 
should be enforced, even if it re- 
sulted in going back to the awl 
and wooden peg.” 

So recently as last June, the 
Federal Court at Boston declared 
that this same Shoe Machinery 
Corporation was not a monopoly 
in violation of the Sherman Act, 
and rather broadly intimated that 
its business was of general benefit 
to the trade. The Clayton Act, 
however, is a horse of another 
color. Says the court at St. Louis: 

“It is hard to see how the in- 
genuity of man could have de- 
vised a scheme that would more 
effectually create a monopoly than 
the scheme set forth in the bill in 
this case.” 

Such, briefly, are the facts 
which lead us to inquire as to the 
standing of the Trade Commis- 
sion in the favor of officaldon 
We had supposed that for the 
future the Commission was to in- 
vestigate such matters, was {0 
hear both sides, and was to sug- 
gest a remedy which \ vould bring 
the offender into conf yrmity with 
the law. If the Commission's ad- 
vice were rejected, then the courts 
were to step in. But apparently 
something has happen to the 
theory. The United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation is haled into 
court and gagged with an injune- 
tion, while the eminen tt entlemen 
on the Trade Comn ission are 
peacefully investigatin foreign 
trade, and benevolent! suggest: 
ing systems of cost-kceping for 
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retailers. Something must have 
happened to mar the harmony 
which we were assured was go- 
ing to prevail just as soon as the 
Commission got started. Is the 
Commission temporarily in dis- 
grace, or--perish the thought !— 


was its creation only a bluff? 


The Real We often hear 


Value of a the assertion 


rather loosely 
Trade-mark jade that such- 


and-such a trade-mark is worth an 
immense sum of money—usually 
anywhere from one to five mil- 
lion dollars. Of course, the fact 
is that any trade-mark is of no 
value whatever apart from the 
business to which it refers, and 
itis very seldom that any definite 
value can be placed upon a mere 
trade-mark. Jf the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, for ex- 
ample, should sell its business it 
is doubtiul whether any specific 
amount could be arrived at as rep- 
resenting the value of the Victor 
Dog. The right to use the trade- 
mark would go with the rest of 


the business, and would form a 
not inconsiderable part of the item 


of good will. But the good will 

of the Victor company is not based 

solely upon the trade-mark, and 

it would be practically impossible 
to give it a separate value, 

Occasionally, however, there are 

transactions which more nearly ap- 

proximate the transfer of good 

will which is based upon trade- 

mark value alone. The recent ne- 

gotiations between the Tobacco 

Products Corporation and Schinasi 

Brothers, looking toward the pur- 

chase of the Natural brand of cig- 

arettes, furnish a case in point. 

It is stated upon good authority 

that the basis of the proposed pur- 

the payment of $2,- 

ir years’ profits) in 

the value of the assets 

od will. That is 

a definite appraisal 

ade-mark at a value of 

' is also stated that 

’roducts Corporation 

k Over the Melachrino brand 

on a basis of carnings of $300,000 ; 

¢ same method of fig- 

make its value $1,- 

worth more than that 


to-day, for it is estimated that the 
earnings for 1915 will be more 
than $800,000. 

Of course, it is evident that the 
values given above are potential 
rather than actual. A brand in the 
hands of a concern which thor- 
oughly understood the tobacco 
business and had well-organized 
facilities for distribution might 
easily be worth two million dol- 
lars. The same brand in the 
hands of a company whose trade 
position was insecure would be 
worth a great deal less than that. 
And the same is true in any other 
field. The real value of a trade- 
mark is best measured by the abil- 
ity of its owner to make it valu- 
able. 


Back in 1860 the 


expenses of the 
Advertiser two leading 


Pays For  yewspapers in 
New York City were between $6,- 
000 and $7,000 per week, and were 
thought excessively high. In the 
early ’80’s Charles A. Dana de- 
clared that the weekly expenses of 
the World and the Herald exceed- 
ed $35,000. To-day, according to 
Bradford Merrill, of the Hearst 
organization, the. weekly expenses 
of the New York American are 
between $85,000 and $100,000. The 
figures afford a rather graphic 
commentary upon the increasing 
cost of production of advertising 
space. For it is advertising which 
has made the growth possible. 

Some of the figures given by 
Mr. Merrill are highly suggestive 
to advertisers; not as mere sta- 
tistics, but as an indication of 
what goes into the manufacture 
of the space the advertiser pays 
for. For example, the services of 
nearly 1,800 people are required to 
produce a single issue of the 
American, and 90 per cent of 
that number devote their entire 
time to it. In the Hearst press- 
rooms in New York are employed 
404 compositors, 461 pressmen, 108 
stereotypers and _ electrotypers, 
112 photographers and engravers, 
and 506 mailers and auto drivers. 
To that must be added the news 
gathering force, the editing staff, 
the telegraph and cable tolls, and 
the executive control of the whole 


What the 
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organization, besides the cost of 
the physical items of white paper, 
ink and metal. The one cent the 
reader pays is not enough to cover 
the cost of the single item of white 
paper. Even much smaller papers 
could show figures, were they so 
inclined, which would surprise the 
general public and experienced 
advertisers. For example, it cost 
$12.31 last year to supply the 52 
copies of Printers’ INK for 
which the subscriber paid two 
dollars. The cost of production 
of advertising space is in reality 
the cost of building up and 
maintaining the confidence of the 
readers of a publication. That is 
what the advertiser really pays for 
when he purchases the publisher’s 
by-product. 


One of the chief 
difficulties of - 
man who wou 
_[astead of apply higher eth- 
Knocking”’’ ical standards to 
business, lies in the fact that so 
many people imagine that they 
are “not practical.” “It is all very 


Praising 
Competitors 


well to talk about not knocking 
your competitors,” they say. “The- 


oretically it is perfectly sound 
doctrine, but it won’t work in 
practice.” And so it goes. Many 
things are still tolerated in the 
business world which are inde- 
fensible except upon that basis. 

And yet we are repeatedly un- 
covering instances in which the 
theory has actually been tried, and 
in which it actually does work. 
Take, for example, this matter 
of refusing to knock competitors. 
There have recently been two 
separate instances in New York 
City in which advertisers, instead 
of knocking or maintaining si- 
lence, have mentioned competitors 
in their copy with unqualified 
praise. Both are retailers—and 
department-store retailers at that 
—Lord & Taylor and John Wan- 
amaker. 

The Lord & Taylor ad was 
brought about by the opening of 
the new Arnold, Constable store 
diagonally across the street. In 
a display panel, set in the body 
of a Sunday newspaper adver- 
tisement, we read: 

“Welcome to our old Broadway 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


neighbors who announce the open- 
ing of their new store to-mortoy, 

“Fourscore and eight years the 
firms of Lord & Taylor and Ar. 
nold, Constable & Co. have been 
neighbors, in New York retailing: 
the business of Lord & Taylor 
having been founded in 1826 and 
Arnold, Constable & Co. one year 
later. The people of New York 
remember the many years that 
these two stores, on adjoining 
blocks, formed the nucleus of New 
York City’s shopping center dur- 
ing those days when Broadway 
was in its glory. 

“A roster of the business names 
then found between Union Square 
and Madison Square would match 
up well with those within a stone's 
throw of Fifth Avenue and Thir- 
ty-eighth Street to-day—Tiffany, 
Gorham, Mark Cross, Vantine, 
Hardman, Peck & Co., McGibbon, 
Knox, Slater, Altman, McCreery, 
Lord & Taylor and now our old- 
est and most intimate neighbors, 
Arnold, Constable & Co.” 

A little more than a week later, 
in a signed advertisement refer- 
ring to the late A. T. Stewait, 
Mr. Wanamaker said: 

“He was the best judge of mer- 
chandise in his time and no other 
man, so far, we believe, ever so 
nearly approached him in correct 
judgment as the late Benjamin 
Altman did, who coupled with 
good judgment a great love for 
the goods he dealt in. ; 

“There is one other man i 
New York with similar gifts who 
does not know we are saying this, 
and whose name we are not per 
mitted to mention.” 

Did it work? It did; theoret- 
ically and also practically. We 
have seen the Lord & Taylor ad 
reproduced in several trade-pa- 
pers, and it has heen repeatedly 
commented upon in print and by 
word of mouth. \Ve have per 
sonally heard more _ favorable 
comment upon this particular piece 
of Wanamaker copy than has been 
the case for a long time. ¥ 
course, most of the comment 's 
due to the fact that such conduct 
is so unusual. But it is quite cer 
tain that a published knock upon 
a competitor woul! have calle 
forth no comment whatever. 
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The December Number 


of 
HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


contains the largest amount of cash 
advertising that has appeared in any 
Christmas number during the last five 
years. 


Harper’s Magazine has the largest net 
cash paid circulation of any standard 
literary magazine selling for more than 
fifteen cents a copy. 


Our circulation books are audited by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations (an 
independent organization established for 
the purpose of auditing the circulation 
statements of publishers). 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square New York 


Circulation books open to all. 
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Progress in Making Flat 
Newspaper Rates 


Committee of the New York Agents 
Favors Extension of Flat-rate 
Proposition, and Seeks Opinion 
of Association—Collin Arm- 
strong: Points Out Benefits of 
Flat Rate 


C OLLIN ARMSTRONG, chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Newspapers of the Association of 
New York Advertising Agents, 
told the members of the Six- 
Point League at their monthly 
luncheon at the Hotel Martinique, 
New York, what his committee is 
doing in the matter of extending 
the flat rate, the standard form 
of contract. and a standard rate 
card, 

“My committee,” he said, “has 
unanimously decided to take up 
the matter of extending the flat 
rate proposition, provided that is 
the wish of the association. We 
believe that the association, or at 
least a large proportion of its 
members, is in favor of the flat 
rate, and the committee hopes to 
get an informal expression from 
the association at its next meet- 
ing later in the week, when we 
shall make a report of progress. 

“I do not need to submit to you 
the arguments in favor of the flat 
rate, such as the simplification of 
the work of publishers, adver- 
tisers and ‘agents; placing tthe 
large and small advertisers on the 
same basis, and the effect it has 
in minimizing rate-cutting both by 
publishers and by agents. 

“T will not say,” continued Mr. 
Armstrong, “that, if universally 
adopted it, will abolish rate-cut- 
ting. That condition of affairs 
will only take place when we reach 
the millennium. But it certainly 
will eliminate dishonest practices 
which some publishers may in- 
dulge in voluntarily ‘and many 
others are compelled to become 
parties to by the persistency of 
their advertising patrons.” 

Three hundred newspapers 
which have adopted the flat rate 
have been circularized by the as- 
sociation’s committee, and the 
consensus of the replies received 


is that after their experience with 
the new order, these papers would 
not go back to the old Sliding 
scale. 

As illustrative of the complica. 
tion of the present rate-card sys- 
tem, Mr. Armstrong read the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter 
from one of these newspapers: 

“Prior to 1913 our rate card 
was similar to ‘that issued by 
most of our contemporaries; it 
was certainly no better, and prob- 
ably no worse. But when em- 
ployees who have been with this 
company for 20 years had diffi- 
culty in figuring our rate correctly 
for each individual case, it was 
small wonder that the average 
business man viewed our bills 
with the uncomfortable conclusion 
that he would have to take our 
word for it. In the old days an 
agent who used fixed space in 
both papers (morning and even- 
ing) had to add the rate per line 
in each paper, subtract 15 per cent 
for the combined rate, add 25 per 
cent in next to reading matter or 
50 per cent if full position, sub- 
tract 331/3 per cent for 312 in- 
sertions in one year, minus 10 
per cent commission, minus 5 per 
cent cash discount.” 

M. D. Hunton, of the Six-Point 
League’s committee to co-operate 
with the Agent’s committee, said 
that there was a disposition on 
the papers’ part to come to the 
flat rate, although probably its 
final adoption would not be for 
some time. The papers, he said, 
want to be sure that all the agents 
want it, and that a heavy vote by 
the agents in its favor will have 
its effect on the papers. 


Cincinnati Club After 1917 
Convention 

four-day mem 

bership campaign conducted by the Cin- 


As a result of a recent 


cinnati Advertisers’ Club, 112 new 
members were brought into the organ 
zation, their initiation being the occasion 
of a special celebration at the, club's 
weekly noonday luncheon following the 
campaign. The club now has its mem 
bership very nearly at the maximum 
within its field, this being an object 
aimed at, in order to muster the fullest 
possible strength for the work incident 
to the 1917 convention of 1' Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the Vorld, wie 
it is confidently expected will be he 
in Cincinnati. 
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Inter South Agency Has “Gay- 
Ola” Account 


The 1916 advertising account of the 
Gay-Ola Company, Memphis, Tenn., ma- 
ker of a soft drink, has been awarded 
the Inter South Advertising Agency. 
E. M. Ford, Jr., secretary of the Gay- 
Ola Company, states that quite an ex- 
tensive campaign is planned. 


Paper Changes 
Name 


After the December issue, the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, Mechanical Edition, 
will be known as the Railway Mechan- 


ical Engineer. 


Technical 


Advertising Course Increases 
Men’s Efficiency 


Three-quarters of all those enrolled 
in last year’s advertising class of the 
Cincinnati . C. A. it is stated, 
have materially increased their earning 
capacity because of the course. Salary 
increases range from 50 to 150 per cent. 


C. F. Remington with J. P. 
McKinney 


C. F. Remington, business manager 
of the Detroit Journal, has been ap- 
ointed manager of the Detroit office of 
. P. McKinney & Son, newspaper 
representatives. 





Plays and Players on 


New York, always the center of 
theatrical interest in America, is 
now the theatrical capital of the 
world. Most of the European 
theatres are closed and the leading 
foreign actors are appearing upon 
the New York stage. All news- 
paper readers are interested in 
the theatre, and particularly the 
New York theatre. The plays 
produced and the players who 
appear on the Great White Way 


the Great White Way 


are subjects of interest in every 
part of the country. 

Felix Orman is writing a weekly 
letter reviewing the plays offered 
during the New York season. Only 
those plays and players that 
will be of interest to newspaper 
readers throughout the country 
will be considered. As a special 
newspaper feature, this weekly 
theatrical letter will be of Jarge 
value. 


This service will be extended to a limited number of newspapers in scat- 


tered sections of the United States and Canada. 
FELIX ORMAN, 37 Madison Avenue, New York 


For particulars address 








DEVO 





FRESCO COLORS 


IN UNIFORM SIZE GLASS JARS 


Particularly adapted to Poster and Flat Wash Work. 
A full line of all kinds of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. 
101 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


RAYNOLDS COMPANY 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T is extremely interesting to note 

how the books are multiply- 
ing which deal more or less di- 
rectly with advertising or mer- 
chandising subjects. Twenty 
years ago business was scarcely 
considered as a source for literary 
material. Outside of the strictly 
trade and technical press, there 
was hard'y any discussion of busi- 
ness problems at all; certainly 
they were not thought to-be sub- 
jects of popular interest. But a 
little later on, stories of business 
success began to break into publi- 
cations of general circulation, and 
we have a whole school of “busi- 
ness writers” since it has been 
demonstrated that there is a gen- 
eral interest in stories of business 
success. During the last ten years 
or so, business has reached the 
dignity of being embodied in 
books—-some of which are valu- 
able—and the crop is annually in- 
creasing. The Schoolmaster 
doesn’t pretend that he is an om- 
nivorous reader, and cannot lay 
claim to an intimate knowledge 
of the contents of every book 
abont business which has been is- 
sued. A goodly number of them 
come to his desk, however, and he 
does trv to form some opinion 
as to their practical value to an 
advertising man. Some _ recent 
ones are worth a few lines of 
comment. 

* * + 

It is not so many years ago 
that the Schoolmaster heard an 
advertising man of prominence re- 
fer to the “poor slob of a store- 
keeper,” and he was quite in har- 
mony with the ideas of his time. 
The notion that the retailer was 
of sufficient importance to have a 
book written about him, or that he 
had the intellicence to understand 
it if it should be written, would 
have sounded funny in those days. 
Yet, now we not only have a book 
about the “poor slob of a store- 
keeper,” published by the Ronald 
Press, New York, but it is digni- 
fied with a very learned title: 
“The Economics of Retailing,” by 


Paul H. Nystrom, Th. D, Dr 
Nystrom is Associate Professor 
of Economics in the University 
of Minnesota, but we needn't hold 
that against him. He has really 
made a study of retailing as it is 
practiced in the world of action, 
and doesn’t draw his conclusions 
from a couple of tame specimens 
captured for the classroom. Fur 
thermore, when he discusses such 
subjects as price-maintenance or 
chain stores, he believes in taking 
advantage of every bit of definite 
data which has been published on 
the subject. In that connection, 
PRINTERS’ INK scores two “firsts” 
—as the best source recommended 
for data on the two subjects just 
mentioned. The  Schoolmaster 
really believes that if he were a 
manufacturer selling through 
dealers, he could extract a good 
deal of practical help from Dr. 
Nystrom’s book. At any rate, the 
salesman calling upon retail deal- 
ers could give them a lot of good, 
practical advice if he had mas- 
tered some of the points Dr. Ny- 
strom makes. 

* * x 

Of text-books on advertising 
the Schoolmaster notes two gen 
eral classes: those which teach 
(1) by example, and (2) by pre- 
cept. A fair example of the first 
class is Cherington’s “Advertis- 
ing as a Business Force,” and 
the latest specimen of the sec 
ond is “Productive Advertising, 
by H. W. Hess, Ph. D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Commerce in 
the ‘Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. The book is 
published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, and 1s 
intended for use as a text-book 
in the University. 

Now, in commenting upon 4 
book of this nature, the School- 
master is seriously handicappe 
by his having been brought up 
in the practical school of lea 
ing by doing. To his mind the 
book suffers by perpctually deal- 
ing with advertising in the @ 
stract, with commodities im the 
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What a Convenience! 


Did you ever stop to think what a great convenience is the telegraph? Just 
think, while I am hustling to mail you a notice that you must pay a big increase 
over present advertising rates for space in Goop HraLtH or miss the privilege of 
being in it, you can slip over to the telegraph office, wire me ,t0 reserve twelve 
ages for you and—I will ~~ be up against it. For—the “boss” says that, for at 
oz a few minutes more, I am going to have to accept orders, and even contracts 
for one year, on the basis of present rates. This is tough, considering the large 
increase in our subscription list. I think we should make a break for a higher rate 
right now. 

I hope you haven’t lost that rate card I sent ycu. Perish the thought. No? 
For Shame! Well—write for another. Address— 


J. Dwight Brewer, Advertising Manager, GOOD HEALTH 
1811 West Main Street Battle Creek, Mich. 


[Do you FILE or PILE 
Your Cuts? 


fe Sectional 
Electro Cabinets 


ale 














provide ible and dust-prot 
engravings, type forms, etc. 
You buy the Top Section first—it contains over 1200 
square inches of electrospace, You add Bottom Sections 
as you need them, Stack them as high as you wish, 
Use of Base is optional, 
Price—Piain Oak, Golden or Nataral Finish 
Top Section e : 
Bottom Section « © 5.25 
Stack as shown - 19.85 
Freight paid on $10.00 orders to Eastern and 
Central States 
Made also in Quartered Oak and Birch Mahogany. 


* Get f2& Catalogs 
y Ang products are practical, efficient and economical, 
This is but one of many styles of files for electros, forms, 
photos, drawings, copy, correspondence, cards, etc., 
listed in 96 page Catalog “J.” 


‘You ought to have our catalogs of time, temper, trouble 
saving Device and Sectional Bookcases, 


The 9/&- Manufacturing Co. 


New York Office, 75 John St. 59 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
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The Notion «¢« Novelty Review 


r The Book with the f h ¢ he Dry Goods Trade 
Spring Market Nuntber Out January 3 


The Haire Pub. Co.. 200 Fifth Ave. New York 


—_. 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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30% INCREASE 
IN SALES 


Resulted during the first year 
from one recent campaign 
planned and executed by me. 

Another of my campaigns pro- 
duced more direct inquiries and 
more tangible results than any 
previous work of my company in 
the same field. 


Still another of my sales ideas 
changed our jobbers’ salesmen 
from strangers into a responsive, 
aggressive force. 


These results are typical of 
what I have done during eight 
years’ successful sales and adver- 
tising experience—three as sales- 
man, one as district manager, four 
as assistant advertising manager. 


Experienced in practically all 
forms of advertising and now 
ready to direct the activities of 
some big, progressive manufac- 
turer. 

College trained, thirty-one years 
old_and married. Address “IN- 
CREASE,” Box 3863, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

















For Your Own Sake 
Renew Promptly 


Every edition of Printers’ 
Ink is based on our actual 
needs, with no allowance 
for “waste” circulation. 
All subscriptions are drop- 
ped immediately upon ex- 
piration and unfortunately 
we are not infrequently 
unable to fill the gap in the 
files of those who delay 
their renewals. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 


12 West 31st Street New York 














abstract, and with a wholly dis. 
embodied public. We are asked 
to ‘apply, “utilitarian, emotional 
and environmental” tests to an 
advertisement—just “in adver 
tisement.” We are asked to 
“create a new advertising realm 
by combining simple experience 
imaginatively.” We learn to 
classify “the public’—in the ab- 
stract, if you please,—into a host 
of divisions and subdivisions ac- 
cording to mental characteristics 
and imaginative and emotional 
responsiveness. But it is all in 
the air instead of being tied down 
to something tangible and spe- 
cific, and the Schoolmaster won- 
ders what the student of this 
book would do if he were sud- 
denly asked to advertise the ma- 
terial output of an actual shoe- 
factory. 
* * * 

Ten chances to one, he would 
go into a sort of psychological 
trance, and evolve therefrom a 
perfectly beautiful theory of how 
to sell hypothetical shoes to a 
purely imaginary public. Wheth- 
er the real, flesh-and-blood pub- 
lic which is provided with feet 
would respond or not, would de- 
pend upon how closely his the- 
ory approximated the facts. It 
might come pretty close to them, 
but it would seem far more like- 
ly to miss them entirely. 

But after all, no youngster 
fresh from college is likely to be 
given an advertising appropria- 
tion to play with, and the one 
conclusive test of results will 
continue to be applied to adver- 
tising copy, no matter how many 
other tests it may be called upon 
to pass. So the publication o! 
books like this can do mighty 
little harm, and may do a great 
deal of good. At the very least, 
they call attention to advertising 
as a subject which is worthy of 
serious study, and that is a good 
thing. 

* * x 

During the past year or two, 
advertising kas been gctting into 
fiction and on the g h 
Schoolmaster has once 0¢ 
upon to essay the 
matic critic, and if | 
tion of advertising fiction keeps 
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up he may have to try his hand 
at real book reviewing. For in- 
stance, here is the book by Edwin 
Lefevre, cntitled “H. R.” which 
Harper & Bros. have just pub- 
lished. One of the chief threads 
of interest is an impossibly plaus- 
ible sort of spectacular advertis- 
ing campaign, designed to arouse 
the charitable instincts of the New 
York public, to win the hand of 
a decidedly eligible heiress, and 
sundry minor purposes, It isn’t 
intended to represent advertising 
as it really is, and the account is 
interesting, amusing and some- 
times stimulating. Perhaps some- 
day the Schoolmaster will be 
obliged to write a learned dis- 
cussion about the influence of 
such flights of imagination upon 
the public belief in advertising. 
We don’t want our fictionists to 
spread the notion that advertis- 
ing is chiefly a means of exploit- 
ing the public by shrewd trickery. 
* * * 

‘It seems hard to get in the 
right place in the advertising 
world—a place where a fellow will 
have a chance to show what he 
can do in working up strong ad- 
vertising plans and copy.” Thus 
writes a young man to the School- 
master, and he goes on to explain 
that there is little opportunity for 
advertising work in the office of 
the publication that employs him. 
All of which may be true, and yet 
the Schoolmaster, out of consider- 
able experience with young men 
in advertising work, cannot but 
feel that most young men insist 
on having the large opportunity 
hefore demonstrating that they 
can handle the small opportunity 
well. Thre is hardly a publica- 
tion in the country that does not 
afford a young man employed by 
it some opfortunity to create more 
or better rtising. Good work 
done under such conditions is 
likely to act the attention of 
somebody; ‘/ it doesn’t, the young 
man can jie it attract the at- 
tention of ehody. 

The Schoolmaster recalls the 
case of a 1. sng fellow who lived 
erg hve or six years ago in 
goog be on a it - 
i on, poe study the sma 
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I spend $350,000,000 a year. 


My business is with women. 


These women are among the most 
prosperous in every city, town and 
village in the country. 


They can afford to buy anything 


within reason which | recommend. 


It is their money which I spend. 


They come to me to know how they should 
spend it. My advice is acted upon. My word 
is law. In short, I am one of the greatest 
purchasing influences in the United States. 


To give authority to my recommendations, 
to know what these women should get for 
their money, to learn how I may best spend 
their money, I depend largely upon a 
monthly fashion magazine. 


That magazine is Le Costume 


Royal. 
And I am the dressmaker. 














Advertising 


Manager 
Wanted 


Not a copy writer, but an 
advertising executive, to 
supervise large campaign. 
Must be thoroughly posted 
in purchasing of printing 
and have thorough and ex- 
tensive experience in co- 
operative work with dealers. 
Must also be a good sys- 
tematizer. This is a big job 
with a big company for a 
big man. All applications 
must be made by letter. 
Write fully. All letters 
will be held confidential. 

J. D., Box 362, Printers’ 
INK. 
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If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Are you building for the future? 


An Architect who entered the ad- 
vertising field three and one-half 
years ago, and who has a definite 
service to offer, wishes to connect 
with a high-class Advertising Agency 
in New York or with a manufacturer 
having a high-grade product to ad- 
vertise in a distinctive and artistic 
style. 

His experience has given him a 
special knowledge of publicity con- 

itions and requirements among 
manufacturers of building materials 
and equipments. 


If you are building for the future 


Here’s a man with a plan 
Address: I L RT, Care of Printers’ Ink 
AAAI I OEE DALES COOLER AE BOO LET AD NE 

















THE AD THAT LIVES 


FOREVER ON ANY MAN’S DESK 
IT TALKS for YOU and WORKS for HIM 
Your trade.mark, product. etc., reproduced 
on top-—see illustration below. 
A handy Paper-Weight, Memo-Clip, Calendar and 
Crook-proof 


CHECK-PROTECTOR‘:: 


These Souvenirs serve as Co-operation against 
check-raixing, loss ot money, etc. Made in 
Nickel, Silver and Gold Plating. 
Get One NOW $ Write for quotation in 
Nickel Finish. Sent souvenir quantities with 
ae en eee individual top desi 
or Money Order. 5 _Pivactesc 
HOW MANY CAN 
YOU USE? 
AMERICAN 
CHECK PRO- 
» TECTOR CO. 
204 Sth Av., N.Y. 


Gramercy 8451 








HANDSOME USEFUL XMAps GIFT 





letter-carrier, and there were no 
merchants in his town eager to 
spend large amounts of money for 
either space or copy. But the 
young man’s ambition led him to 
study everything on advertising 
he could get hold of, and he per. 
suaded a local jeweler,and a few 
other business men of the town 
that they weren’t advertising the 
right way. He made good on his 
canvass, too, and later on when he 
solicited a bigger opening he had 
some tangible proofs of his ability. 
It wasn’t so very long before a 
$100-a-month job came his way, 
He made good in that. Later, an 
agency principal eyed him keenly 
and regarded him as a bush- 
league find. He was, and he fitted 
smoothly into a job that paid a 
50 per cent increase. Since then 
he has jumped along rapidly, is 
to-day the principal copy and sery- 
ice man in a branch office of one 
of the biggest advertising agen- 
cies. There was nothing very re- 
markable about that young man. 
Some who will read this item will 
know who he is. He just made 
good—“bulged over” as someone 
puts it—in every job he held. 


Ridenour Buys Interest in 
Trade Paper 


W. G. Ridenour, formerly Western 
manager of the World’s Advance, now 
known as the Popular Science Monthly 
has purchased a_half interest in the 
Office and Store Outfitter, Chicago, and 
has been elected president and treasurer. 
The paper will be moved to New York 
next month. 


“Town and Country” Has 
Western Representative 


The Stuyvesant Company, announces 
the appointment of J. Williams Macy, 
Chicago, as special Western represent 
tive of Town & Country and Golf Illus. 
trated. Mr. Macy’s other publications 
are Field & Stream, Smart Set and 
La Parisienne. 


—$—$<$<—<———— 
— 











LincolnFreie Press¢ 


LINOOLN, NEB. 
Sirvaloticn 33,992 


Our st circulation Is in the States of 


Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesote, Nebras 
Illinois, ete., in the order :amed. Alle® 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 
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Fraudulent Advertising Before 
Trade Commission 
Tuesday, November 23, prominent 
seats of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World were scheduled to 
appear before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, at the New Willard Hotel, in 
Washington, to discuss the situation 
relative to fraudulent advertising. 

The first steps toward the conference 
were taken at the recent Chicago con- 
vention. Joseph E, Davies, chairman of 
the Commission, who was one of the 
speakers at the convention, showed 
great interest in the work the advertis- 
ing clubs were trying to do. In a long 
talk with him, Mr. Houston explained 
the organization of the clubs and what 
the clubs have done and also how vari- 
ous States have put upon their books 
statutes against fraudulent advertising. 

Mr. Davies expressed the wish that 
the matter could be submitted to the 
Federal Trade Commission, and accord- 
ingly, last week, the conference was 
arranged for Tuesday. While Mr. 
Houston, who has just returned from a 
trip through the country as president of 
the Clubs, had only a short time to 
prepare his plans, it was expected that 
documents would be submitted show- 
ing that the Federal Trade Commission 
could take active interest in the work 
of fighting fraudulent advertising. 

Mr. Houston was to submit data 
showing the vital importance of stamp- 
ing out fraudulent advertising and de- 
scribing several cases specifically. 
Merle Sidener, chairman of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, was to sub- 
mit a brief in his official capacity. 
Others who were to appear before the 
Commission were Wm. H. Ingersoll, 
chairman of the National Commission; 
James Keeley, of Chicago; and E, T. 
Meredith, of Des Moines. 

Before leaving for Washington, Mr. 
Ingersoll said to a representative of 
Printers’ INK, 

‘T shall take up certain examples 
where fraudulent claims of great value 
are made, coupled with the offer of 
some standard article at a cut price to 
be sold at a loss to bolster up the rest 
of the ad. | shall endeavor to show 
that fraudulent advertising is unfair 
competition and ought so to be desig- 
nated by the Commission because it is 
the very firs: thing that those with any- 
thing with which to defraud resort to. 
It is unfair because it puts to disad- 
vantage the honest competitor who ad- 
heres to facts, and whose ads are there- 
fore not so enticingly expressed. I 
shall show that Germany in her Unfair 
Competition \ct emphasizes the point 
that advertis must be kept truthful.” 

Mr. Ingers:il said that, should the 
Commission decide that it has jurisdic- 
tion over fravdulent advertising as an 
unfair trade ctice, it can issue or- 
ane defining \\hat is fraudulent adver- 
ising, on complaint. The advertiser in 
question th: the right to appeal. 


Death of J. W. Wharft 


J. W. Whar’, president of Th Adco 
Inc, New York, died Nevesdbar 13th, 


Cincinnati Insurance Agents 
Become Advertisers 


The Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has inaugurated a co-operative 
campaign for the advertisement of life 
insurance, along the lines which have 
been discussed in the national organiza- 
tion for that purpose. The association 
collected a fund for the purpose from 
its members and decided to start its 
local campaign without reference to the 
beginning of the proposed national cam- 
paign, which may not begin for some 
time. The advertisements are issued 
weekly, in the Cincinnati Enquirer and 
the Citsinnatl Times-Star, occupying a 
three-column space 12 inches long, and 
are uniform in general appearance and 
setting. The copy treats of the merits 
and meaning of life insurance in gen- 
eral, without reference to any particular 
company, carrying only an announce- 
ment that the advertisements are pub- 
lished by the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, with the uassociation’s emblem. 
They will continue for some months, 
according to the association’s present 
plan. 


Getting Demonstration Talk 
Through Window 


J. S. Ivins & Co., of Philadelphia, ba- 
kers of trade-marked cakes, crackers and 
cookies, have been running an unusual 
window display in that city to support 
their newspaper campaign. The window 
was fixed up as a kitchen. An easel 
on the table held 20 display cards, and 
these were shown in turn by a model 
made up as the Ivins trade character, 
who, with each card, gave a brief talk 
through a telephone connected with an 
enunciator outside the window. The 
sidewalk in front of the window was 
crowded at all times by the people at- 
tracted by the novelty of hearing a loud 
voice coming out of the front of the 
building, and by the demonstration 
within. 

Recent demonstrations by other ad- 
vertisers have been given in the larger 
cities in which a speaking-tube has been 
led through a hole cut in. the window- 
pane and delivers its talk through a 
horn on the outside. 

The window-pane does not have to be 
cut when the telephone is used. 


Hutchinson Joins Western 
Advertising Company 


Glenn W. Hutchinson, formerly vice- 


president of the Gardner Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, has joined thé West- 
ern_ Advertising Company, St. Louis. 
R. T. Heed, late advertising manager of 
the Frisco Railway System, St. uis, 
has joined the Gardner agency. 


Barth Resigns from Witte 
Engine Company 
Otto Barth has resigned. as advertis- 
ing manager of the Witte Iron’ Works 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. He states 
that he has made no plans for the imme- 
diate future. 
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Classified Advertisements 








BOOKLETS 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPIES FOR SALE 


PRINTERS’ INK; odd copies 1908, 
1909, 1915; complete file except 12 issues 
from August, 1909, to February, 1915, 
including 17 duplicates. Make offer. 
Carroll Westall, University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
rice and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


____ HELP WANTED si 
Advertising solicitor wanted by a Trade 
Paper. Good territory. Commission. ar- 
rangement. Box 730, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—To represent Architects 
Samples Co., Inc., in selling space to 
building material manufacturers in its 
filing rooms. Liberal commission with 
a_ drawing account given. Apply at 
office of above company, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City, Suite 209. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
Manufacturing company wants a strong 
man to organize and manage sales in a 
department having its market among 
farmers and country people. The posi- 
tion requires a man with good previous 
experience in such lines as farm machin- 
ery, pumps, water or lighting systems. 
Give full details in first letter as to age, 
experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. Box 103, 1424 West Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


We want an experienced mechanical de- 
tail man to lay out and supervise ad 
composition, buy printing, engravings, 
etc. Excellent opportunity with old 
established agency. Give complete busi- 
ness history and personal reference. 
Send samples of work and, if possible, 
photograph and _ state salary wanted. 
J. W. Y., 1410 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A MASTER SALESMAN 
Wanted—A real salesman, one who un- 
derstands the technique of selling and 
who has had experience in the sale of 
high priced specialties, particularly those 
products requiring inspirational presen- 
tation; must be a man of forceful char- 
acter, good education, clean record and 
exemplary habits; must demonstrate 
ability to sell our product without ad- 
vances or guarantee; opportunity to de- 
velop into a coacher; the right man can 
make $1,000 per month and upwards: 
proof furnished qualified applicants; full 
particulars required before interview. 
Box 837, care Printers’ Ink. 
































Editor—Experienced, orixinal, vigor. 
ous, versatile, moderate; best references 
Reid, 4870 Beaufort Avc., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y 


N. Y. U.. (Commerce) graduate (26) 

desires position with agency. Five years! 

successful selling record in difficult field, 
nr Wire, Box 848, care Printers 
nk. 


CIRCULATION MAN _ OPEN FOR 
position. Eleven years’ experience in 
publishing business. Well qualified and 
a result getter. Reply Box 835, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted—Position as sales manager, ad- 
vertising manager or house-organ editor 
by man who has good position but wants 
a better. Address Box 841, care Print. 
ers’ Ink. 


AN ADVERTISING MAN 
with fair experience in all branches of 
the work. Somewhat exceptional ex 
perience in direct mail field. Box 839, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising writer, successful experi- 
ence, posted on _ engraving, printing, 
office work. Desires connection New 
York company or agency. No other 
city. Highest references. Reasonable. 


Box 842, care Printers’ Ink. 





Technical Copyman 
Three years chief copy and plan man, 
building, industrial, hardware papers. 
Sound analyst, prolific in ideas, readable, 
believable style. Hard worker. Excel 
lent record. Age 27, wholesome per 
sonality, engineering education, sx 
years’ experience investigator, reporter, 
salesman, copy writer. Box 843, P. I. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATION, MANU: 
FACTURER, OR AIJVERTISING 
AGENCY HANDLING TECHNICAL 
ACCOUNTS. can secure services of & 
perienced and capable man thoroughly 
qualified for editorial, advertising oF 
general secretarial work. Can_ prepare 
distinctive and forceful advertising copy 
and layouts. Moderate salary. Bor 
838, care Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES __ 


I wish to devote more of my time to 
my outside interests and would welcome 
an associate in my | table weekly 
trade paper. An advertising man who 
is a good mixer and has some money 
can make a good connection and event 
ally own the control. B 734, care P. 1 


One of our clients is overworked. He 
has other business interests besides his 
weekly trade journal which require his 
personal attention. He would therefore 
sell an interest in his pu)lication to at 
experienced man who cold relieve - 
of the maior portion of the work. be 
property is valued at Fifty Thomas 
Dollars. Unusual openine for a hustler 
who commands some Harris: 
Dibble Company, 171 Mad 
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ADVER’ TISING MEDIUMS 


———_ 


ham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
a st and Cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


w Haven, Conn., Evening wg ye dy. av. 
torts (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Peo! I.. Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, ly, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


ington, !a., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
ane Sundty. 11,108. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 


Des Moines, ta., —e and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 70,116; Sunday, 51,- 
365. lowa’s Supre me Ww ant Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet, 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


ta, Me., Kennebec Journal, dy. av. 

ight mr 763. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. Net av. 
tor me dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 

ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For Oct., 1915, 

74,377. daily; 64,464 Sunday. 

The absolute correctness of the 

quan latest circulation rating accord- 

AN ed the News is guaranteed by 

Maa) =the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 

hundred dolars to the first per- 

ton who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average ‘for 1914, 20,021, 
a. Mass., Gazette, eve. 
14, 24,626. The * 
foe circulation, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
Semi-monthly, Average first 9 months 1915, 
122,562 paid, 127, 055 gross. 

75% of circulation is in Min- 
hesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
lowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
eross circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Trl- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144, 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower, Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., _ Courier. 
age circulation for 1914, 11,01 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


_Sthenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Liecty. = Actu iverage for 1914, 23,017. 


Plain rest Est. 1841. Ac- 
V 4,913; Sun., 155,342. 
iat ‘078 aals: Sun., 166,411. 


West Chester, Pa., Local News, 
dy., W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
) 2 In its 43rd vear, 
j Has Chester Co. 

icinity for its fleld. De- 

to home news, hence is a 
paper. Chester Co. second 

’ in agricultural wealth. 


Ay. Jan. to 
‘Home’”’ paper. Largest 


Daily aver- 
4. 


Cleveland, 0., 
tual av. for 1914 
For Oct., 1915 


Wlikes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Daily. 
1914, So! 322. Covers its territory. 


Average for 


Provides, R. 1., Dally Journal. 

for, dus. 20,653. (O©) 

letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ’14. 

Janesville, Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, 7,129. April, 1915, average, 7,579. 








Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (©©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (@©) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


WN. Y. Sclentific American (Q©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
oo) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. I., Journal (OO) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(©O) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,0 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ ng A get (00) 
the only Gold Mark daily in home 
paper that deserves first pas a ong when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 








New Haven, Conn., Register. 
ad. med. of State. le a word. Av. ’14, 19,414, 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c, 


Leading want- 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, Minn,, 
Tribune, Daily and Sunday, 
is the leading want ad me- 
dium of the great Northwest 
carrying more paid want ads 
than any other daily news- 
paper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1914, 116,791 more 
individual Want Ads. than its nearest com- 
petitor. Rates: 14c. a word, cash with order; 
or 12 cents a line, where charged. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one 
charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card. 
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Snappy Stories 
Southern Newspaper 
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Sperry Magazine 
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Sternberg—Imray, Inc. 
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Textile World Journal 
Today’s Magazine 
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Waterbury Republican 
Weis Mfg. Co 
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Woman’s World 

Woodward & Tiernan 
Worcester Gazette 

Wroe, W. E., & Co 


Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 




















PRINTERS’ INK 


Do You Want Informa- 
tion About Chicago! 


Would you like to know 
how many well-rated re- 
tailers there are in Chicago 
handling your kind of 
goods? 


Would you like to know 
where they are located and 
what population they feed? 


Would you like to know 
how your salesmen should 
be routed to cover these 
dealers in the shortest 
space of time? 


Would you like to know 
the class of consumers fed 
by each retail neighbor- 
hood? Would you like to 
know what rent consum- 
ers pay in each section of 
Chicago, and thus be able 
to estimate their purchas- 
ing power? 


Would you like to know 
the mercantile conditions 


affecting your kind of 
goods in Chicago, with re- 
spect to their introduction, 
or, if already introduced, 
their promotion? 


All this information we 
either have in our posses- 
sion now, or can secure, 
and we will gladly furnish 
it to any manufacturer or 
distributor who wants to 
make money, more money, 


out of this Chicago field. 


And this is only a part of 
the service our Merchan- 
dising Service Department 
renders. 


If you have an article of 
merit which you wish to 
exploit in this territory to 
the best advantage, with- 
out loss of time or waste 
of money, we shall be glad 
to hear from you. 










The Chicage Cribuue 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over | 













500,000 Sunday 
300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 


251 Fifth Avenue, New Yor': City 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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